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l an ardent progressivist or experimentalist, or func 
tionalist, were to describe a traditionalist, he would 
probably come through with a picture like this: 

He is a medievalist. He arrogates authority to him 
self because of something he calls reason. But you must 
know that this reason of his is anything but the scien 
tific verification of evidence. It is a sort of hypostatiza 
tion of his own a priori and factually unsupported per- 
sonal opinion. He is a blind conservative. He talks 
such jargon as mental discipline, formal discipline, 
memory, faculty psychology, transfer of training, an- 
cient languages, and good grammar. He talks also of 
the training of the mind, as though the mind were an 
insoluble entity and thinks of that mind, not as an active 
principle of dynamic energy, but as a warehouse that 
must be stuffed full of data. He seems never to have 
discovered along with the late Professor Dewey that 
“mind is primarily a verb” if, indeed, it be distinguish- 
able at all from experience itself, and that man is a 
gregarious animal whose natural habitat for growth is 
society. He ignores the environment and the situation, 
and ignores our actual needs for life-adjustment and for 
swift adaptation to the changing needs of a changing 
society. He likes to quote the oldtimers; Pope, for 
instance: “The proper study of mankind is man,” or 
Roger Ascham: “Learning teacheth more in one year 
than experience in twenty.” He is that sort of fellow 
who might have a place in a closed universe, the closed 
society and mind of medieval Europe; but since modern- 
ity has opened up, we shall have to abandon Ascham 
in favor of Pater who said, “Not the fruit of experience 
but experience itself is the end.” 

Such is the cartoon that a nettled progressivist of the 
New Education might draw of a traditionalist educa- 
tion. Now, what is the portrait like, what is such tra 
ditionalism really like? 

[ts main feature, I think, its leading idea, is its idea 
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of man. That idea is, frankly, a religious and philo 
sophical one. Traditionalism knows, of course, that 
man is natural, and that in this nature he is a creature 
subject to the laws and circumstances of the natural 
order. But traditional education is insistent that man 
is an horizon in which two worlds meet, the natura! 
and the spiritual. And it holds that it is in his spiritual 
character that man’s characteristically human nature 
consists. 

I call attention to some of the major traditionalist 
emphases, some of those, namely, in which there is 
often a clash with the emphases of the New Education. 


KNOWLEDGE OR ABILITY? 


Let me put the first one this way: Knowledge is more 
important than ability. Because it is by truth, by reality, 
by revelation, that man’s mind is formed, patterned, 
and fulfilled, traditional education holds that content is 
important, that subject matter matters. Now this idea 
that an organized program of studies, representative ol 
reality, representative, too, of a hierarchy of impor- 
tances, should be followed out in schools and colleges, 
is an idea which is under formidable threat in American 
education. In some states we have in recent years made 
an arrangement, known as a college agreement plan, by 
which the colleges of the state are asked to agree that 
they will admit students from high schools irrespective 
of the content and organization of courses pursued. The 
idea is: not what a student has had, nor in connection 
with what he has had it, but what ability he generated 
in handling it. That's animal training—you can do it 
with a horse. History? No, couldn’t see any use in it. 
Foreign languages? Look, I’m going to be a business 
executive; I can hire a Mexican if I have to know 
Spanish. Science? A little physiology. English? Yeah, 
I had some of that. But the grade is good. The boy 
must have handled his social attitudes skillfully. What 
can you do with him in college? Why, whet some more 
ability, of course. 

Traditional education never operated that way. “The 
crucial error,” says Robert M. Hutchins, “is that of hold- 
ing that nothing is more important than anything else, 
that there can be no other order of intellectual goods. . . 
nothing central, nothing peripheral, nothing basic, and 
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nothing superficial.” Nothing but method, technique, 
ability, and training, without any mastery of basic in- 
strument-knowledges, without any discipline in either 
scientific or philosophical-theoretical thinking, and with- 
out any confrontation of the student by that world of his- 
tory and culture in which the mind can realize and uni- 
versalize itself and fulfill its humanness. “In such condi- 
tions,” says Hutchins, “the course of study goes to 
pieces, because there is nothing to hold it together.” It 
does. Lacking the principle of the underlying unity of 
all knowledge, the curriculum breaks the bounds of 
rational system and spreads out over phenomena. Scales, 
hierarchies of importance go by the board. Mr. Tenen- 
baum, biographer of Kilpatrick, exponent in turn of 
Mr. Dewey, records this experience: [“I have] seen a 
class of 600 and more graduate students in education, 
comprising teachers, principals, superintendents, vote 
their opinion in overwhelming numbers, that Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics offered the least likely possi- 
bilities for educational growth; and with almost the 
same unanimity they placed dancing, dramatics, and 
doll playing high on this list in this regard.” The cur- 
riculum goes to pieces. I suggest that traditional edu- 
cation with its imitation of nature, its intrinsic respect 
for reality, rightly insisted on a rationally determined 
It was right in 
preferring natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and 
divinity to courses in practical skills, in social attitudes, 
and in “character education.” 
It is reality that patterns the mind; it is truth that forms 


and fulfills. 


content and organization of courses. 


in community values, 


OBJECT OF EDUCATION 


That takes us to a second emphasis, a corollary of the 
traditionalist insistence that content matters. It is this, 
also greatly threatened by the contemporary educational 
theory and practice: namely, that the object of educa- 
tion is more important than the subject in the training 
of the teacher. I mean that in the training of the 
teacher, history is more important than Johnny. Mod- 
ern education owes a great deal to the psychological 
study of the pupil and the correspondingly required 
methods most effective in teaching him. I, too, blush 
for some of the crimes committed by stupid traditional- 
ists on the dawning intellect, and the spiritual intuition, 
and the creative reach, and the aspirations to the free- 
dom of understanding, of the young schoolboy. Shakes- 
peare suffered it out, and spoke afterwards of “the 
whining schoolboy with his satchel and shining morn- 
ing face creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.” 
We have learned from some of the moderns that inter- 
est is indispensable to learning, though many an an- 
cient, Socrates, for example, including that old Roger 
Ascham, had guessed as much. But the source of the 
interest is not the pupil, nor the teacher, but the truth. 


4e 


A man has an affinity for the truth. The teacher must 
stand before the pupil in the authority of the truth. 
He begins with insights, not merely with difficulties. 
He must be educated in truth before he is trained in 
teaching. Johnny, as an object of known man, is not 
as important a subject as Homer, and the teacher should 
know Homer before he knows Johnny, and indeed, in 
order to know Johnny. The tendency and the fact in 
our time of some teacher training schools to segregate 
people who plan to teach from other people, to giv« 
them psychology limited to empirically observable data 
about pupils, and to support this by as many methods 
courses as there are subjects in the modern curriculum, 
are well calculated to produce teachers who do not have 
the authority of mind. For it is the object of knowledge, 
rather than the pupil, the teacher, or the method, that 
must do the educating. 


CULTURE VERSUS NATURE 


A third traditionalist emphasis is its predilection for 
what are called the humanities. As I see it, traditional 
education considers culture a more important medium 
for education than nature. It also fosters natural science, 
of course, for natural science richly rewards the student 
with a human knowledge of phenomena and of the 
principles which explain them. But nature as an object 
of knowledge can be regarded as standing lower in the 
order of reality than culture as an object of knowledge, 
for the reason that in this subject the human, the moral, 
the free, the rational element is itself present. The 
substitution, therefore, of an exclusively scientific edu- 
cation for a humanistic education, or the subordination 
of the humanities to the sciences, or the teaching of the 
humanities as natural sciences—and one or another of 
these possibilities obtains in many schools—can repre- 
sent an abandonment of the traditionalist idea of man. 
The last is perhaps the greatest threat, namely, the 
naturalization of history, society, politics, law, litera- 
ture, and the like, by transforming them into studies 
of natural, cultural, or social circumstance. 


VALUE OF LETTERS 


That point, too, as a fourth consideration, has a corol- 
lary, perhaps, in the traditional insistence on the edu- 
cational value of books, letters, humane letters, great 
books, classics. These seem to traditionalists to have 
authority, to be their own embodiments of what a col- 
league calls the “funded wisdom” of the ages, vital, 
quickening, redolent of truth, the sort of thing to which 
mind leaps up in recognition of mind, in which mind 
enlarges and deepens itself, realizes itself. Of course 
you can ask on whose authority they are so great. 
Arnold called them the best that has been said and 
thought. Huxley in philosophical skepticism turned 


away from them as being matters of opinion. Huxley 
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said, “Science appeals not to authority,” as humane 
letters do, “but to nature.” He identified nature with 
phenomenal, empirically observable reality. He was 
wrong. First, because nature is not science until mind 
has intervened. Next, because good mind is a good 
authority to appeal to. Now the classics are precisely 
large and comprehensive human readings of life. They 
chart the course of the human spirit, and exhibit alter- 
native answers to man’s religious and philosophical 
quest. In them, as Wordsworth said, there is the breath 
and finer spirit of knowledge, the soul of science, the 
steady and whole view, the harvesting of history in its 
concrete actuality. It is just the thing to quicken the 
mind's yearnings for fulfillment, to satisfy the inner 
beholding of truth. To supplant them by experience, 
life, laboratories, or textbooks, though they may well be 
supplemented by these, is to denominate something 
other than knowledge the end of education. 


THREE R's MAKE SENSE 


One is not, naturally, going to have access to such 
funded wisdom in the classics unless one can read. | 
make it a fifth point. The traditionalist holds that 
the three R’s make sense. Consider then whether there 
be not some departure from an idea of the uniqueness 
of human nature in such an utterance as this, which 
was addressed by a principal to the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. He was being pro- 
gressive with a vengeance: “When we come,” he said 
‘to the realization that not every child has to read, figure, 
write, and spell . . . we shall be on the way to im- 
proving the Junior High School curriculum. We shall 
some day accept the fact that it is just as illogical to 
assume that every boy must be able to read as that 
each one must be able to perform on the violin, that 
it is no more reasonable to require that each girl shall 
learn to spell than it is that each one shall learn to 
bake a cherry pie.” Certainly it would seem that when 
the doctrine of individual difference, of unique apti- 
tude and interest reaches such a point, it cuts itself off 
from that common core of studies so long held to be 
the sine qua non of the education of democratic people. 


LANGUAGE AS SPIRITUAL ART 


[he traditionalist, to make another point now, wants 
foreign languages in education as part of his learning 
the first R, that is reading. He wants them not for rea- 
sons of trade and holiday. He wants them not solely 
for their utility in research. He wants them mainly 
because he thinks that an adequately philosophical 
mind is not possible unless it is disciplined by the 
rationality or logic of the literature of our civilized 
West. It wants foreign languages, and particular for- 
eign languages, for Arnold’s reason when he said: 
“The civilized world (the only kind in which mind can 








be educated and community is possible) is to be re- 
garded as now being, for intellectual purposes, one 
great confederation, whose members have for their 
proper outfit a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and East 
ern antiquity, and of one another.” Presumably this 
knowledge is not just a knowledge about, but a knowl. 
edge of. It is not just information. It is a sharing of 
mind unified by something like a common idea. This 
idea forms us. We need it for our self-fulfillment. The 
best cultures represent that idea best. They would seem 
to be the Greek, the Roman, the German, and the 
French. And this too. Language, unless one abstracts 
it from reality to the point at which it becomes a me 
chanical signal system, is one of the spiritual arts. It 
reveals reality, truth: it speaks to mind, mind responds 
to it. But then there must be no divorce between the 
sign and the thought signified. Traditional education 
thought of the two as a unit, so that as Shakespeare 
said, language can be called the discourse of reason. “I 
endowed thy purposes with words that made them 
known,” said Shakespeare. There is rationality in lan- 
guage. 

A final emphasis. The new education makes so much 
of the social situation. That is good. The older educa- 
tion made much of the social in man also. But at this 
point we must be careful lest the social become again 
nothing more than a conditioning environment, such 
as the soil is to a plant. One does not get humanity, 
in the sense of the freedom of the human spirit, back 
into education, by simply assuring himself that the 
environment is not natural but social. For the social is 
hardly distinguishable from the natural if one does not 
acknowledge that society, human society, as dis- 
tinguished from instinctively gregarious animal groups, 
is achieved by free consent. There must be interiority 
of the personal self, personal conscience, deep-seated 
independence if there is to be society. Hence, as Mari- 
tain puts it, the essence of education does not lie in 
adapting a potential citizen to the conditions and inter- 
actions of social life, but in first making man, and by 
this very fact in preparing a citizen. Otherwise society 
is a force, and man is its victim. END 


WE QUOTE: 


NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, The Saturday Review 


The young men who designed the government of the United 
States—many of them were in their thirties—were a talented 
and influential group of joiners. . . . The young American 
giants knew how to put men and ideas togethar. They con- 
nected their spiritual beliefs to political action. They saw no 
walls separating science, philosophy, religion, and art.—In God 
We Trust: The Religious Beliefs and Ideas of the American 
Founding Fathers, Harper, 1958, p. 1. 
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. the Christian college survive? This is by no 
means an academic question. It poses a real 
danger which every thoughtful Christian should face. 

For the Christian college, the storm warnings are out. 
The academic barometer is unsteady, even lowering, 
with hints of possible hurricanes on the distant horizon. 

There is no assurance of uninterrupted prosperity such 
as we have seen in the past decade. Prudent college 
trustees and administrators are considering carefully the 
possibilities of economic depression beyond recession, 
with attendant unemployment for both parents and 
students. Likewise there is always possibility that the 
present cold war may turn hot, and that “brush fires” on 
limited frontiers may unleash unlimited nuclear war- 
tare. Christian colleges face the warnings of increasing 
costs of operation, and likewise the general trend of 
enrollment toward publicly-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 

But foreboding as the storm warnings are, it is well 
to remember that Christian colleges are sturdy crafts 
which have weathered severe storms in past genera- 
tions. Colleges have a way of riding out a hurricane; 
and though battered severely, they still sail on. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


What do we mean by “Christian college”? We mean 
an organized educational institution of higher learning 
which presents the Christian theistic view of the world, 
of mankind, and of human culture in the light of bibli- 
cal and natural revelation. It is committed to the great 
essentials of the Christian faith: the inspiration of the 
Bible, the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the atoning 
death of the Saviour, and his resurrection. And its pur- 
pose and program are distinctly Christian, as well as its 
administration and faculty. 

There are three major threats to the survival of Chris- 
tian colleges: and deviation. 
[hese raise not so much a question of whether today’s 


dilution, deterioration, 


VY. Ravmond Edman since 1941 has been President of 


Wheaton College, Illinois, which for a century has stood as a 
symbol of Christian education in the American republic. He 
holds the B.A. degree from Boston University, A.M. and Ph.D. 
He is author of Light in Dark Ages, 
Storms and Starlight, and other works. 
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Christian colleges will survive but whether they will 
continue to be Christian. 

There is always the danger, for one thing, of dilution 
in Christian personnel. Christian colleges can be so 
overwhelmed by a tidal wave of students reaching col- 
lege age that the percentage of Christian students may 
become a minority, unless great care is taken in admis- 


sion procedures. It is conserv atively estimated that by 
1970, the number of college students will be at least 
double the present number, if not more. And unless 
there are adequate standards of admission, of spiritual 
life and conduct, of Bible study and evangelism, the 
Christian content in the student body may be greatly 
diminished, even to the danger point. 


STAFF SHORTAGES 


There is even more imminent danger that Christian 
college faculties may soon be understaffed, due to the 
already appreciable shortage of college teachers. The 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School reported, again conservatively, that an addi- 
tional quarter of a million college teachers will be 
needed within the next 10 or 12 years; and that the rate 
of production at the present time is falling far behind. 
Faculty shortage may be far more acute in Christian 
colleges because of their requirement for convinced 
Christian instructors. 

Will Christian young people who have the qualifica- 
tions for college teaching be willing to undergo the 
long, thorough, and costly preparation necessary for 
that high calling? The challenge is thrown out to 
Christian teachers, devoted to their task. Without ade- 
quate and dynamic Christian faculties, our colleges 
cannot continue to be thoroughly Christian; and much 
of the responsibility, therefore, rests with today’s Chris- 
tian student who will prepare himself for college teach- 
ing in the future. 

The administration of Christian colleges will have 
to find more teachers; and the latter will have to in- 
crease their academic effectiveness so as to meet the 
need of greatly increased student bodies. Class size can 
be larger; student-faculty ratio can be increased. Re- 
tirement age can be extended so that older professors 
who are still effective can continue to teach longer than 
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is now the practice. There will be more women in 
college faculties; and there will possibly be more part- 
time instructors. Business and professional men, scien- 
tists, pastors, and housewives will find gratifying service 
as Christian teachers. 

Christian colleges must face and many are facing the 
urgency of raising faculty salaries. The President's 
Committee referred to above recommends that boards 
of trustees and all others responsible for academic 
budgets ‘ ‘give the absolute highest priority to raising 
the salaries of college and university teachers. 
Christian colleges are a work of faith in God, it is true; 
but the burden of faith should not be borne by the 
taculty alone, nor by the administration and the trus 
tees; it should be shared by the Christian constituency 
of each college. 

The danger of dilution by being overwhelmed or 
understaffed can be avoided by Christian colleges it 
they are careful to maintain high level of spiritual life 
in the college family and by high level of academic 
effectiveness and dedication on the part of the faculty. 


DANGER OF DETERIORATION 


Deterioration of facilities and finances, as well as ol 
faculty, is the second imminent danger. Deterioration 
sets in when the college is unprepared for the eventual 
ities of tomorrow. That lack of preparation usually stems 
from lack of planning; which in turn stems from the 
inability or unwillingness of the trustees and adminis 
tration to make policy decisions that may seem to be 
unpleasant. Progress may involve growing pains. 

It is urgent that each college undertake an intensive 
study of its long-range goals and plans. Before costly 
new construction is considered much thought must be 
given to the maintenance and improvement of the 
facilities now available. Are they utilized to their 
maximum capacities? Are they antiquated, and can 
they be adapted to more effective usefulness? Only 
after present facilities are used to greatest efficiency 
should physical expansion be ciliveien, When the 
latter course becomes imperative, the Christian college 
must press forward courageously and confidently; other 
wise it will find itself attempting to accomplish a hope- 
less task of teaching a dynamic student body in a 
greatly deteriorated campus. 

Few areas call for more careful planning and more 
earnest prayer than that of finance. To survive, the 
Christian college will have to be realistic in the charges 
for tuition, board and room. With college costs on the 
increase, the administration which is too timid to face 
reality may easily find itself bankrupt. There is not 
much danger that colleges will raise charges to the 
point of pricing themselves out of adele, There is 
more likelihood that income from tuition and fees will 
become proportionately so small as to scuttle the ship. 


Tuition charges never meet academic costs; and be 
cause of this every student receives a substantial sub- 
sidy each semester from the college. It has been well 
stated that the largest scholarship fund in America 
arises from the salary scale meant for college adminis 
tration and faculty. In order to survive, Christian col 


leges; then, will have to raise tuition charges so that 


the students will continue to carry a proportionatel 
fair part of the cost of their education. 

A balanced budget, however, cannot be based alone 
on tuition and fees. Christian colleges must effect an 
increasingly thorough budgetary control of all opera 
tions. By efficiency and economy, the standard of Chris 
tian stewardship can be greatly heightened. Pi rayer and 
proper promotion are imperative, along with the con 
scientious and careful use of all available funds. 

The temptation in days to come will be for Christian 
colleges to go along with the crowd in demanding 
federal aid for higher education. That trend may seem 
to promise a pot of gold at the end of some distant and 
evanescent gov ernment rainbow; but that 1S the Way ol 
bondage. 

Che danger of deterioration in facilities and finances 
can be greatly decreased and even eliminated by alumni 
loyalty and increased giving on the part of the Christian 
constituency. The most obvious kind of help is that ol 
scholarships which aid the student directly. Since the 
actual cost of the college in providing higher education 
far exceeds the charge made for tuition, it is equally 
important that there be generous helpfulness for the 
general maintenance of the college. On that point the 
President's Committee, concerned with broadening 
college o opportunities for young people, noted “the im 
portant distinction between aiding the student to get < 
good college education and aiding the college to give 
one. Both efforts must be kept in balance.” 


DANGER OF DEVIATION 


he third danger to a Christian college is that of devia 
tion. A college may continue to increase in faculty 
members and students, and in finances or facilities; but 
if it ignores the compass of Christian convictions, it can 
drift off its course. The careful captain will not ignore 
his compass, nor allow it to become inaccurate because 
of immediate circumstances. He will steer by the stars, 
and be unafraid of tempests or adverse tides. The col 
lege administrator will steer his ship by the compass 
and not become concerned by the criticisms or com 
pliments made by others. He has learned that some 
who make the loudest Christian claims are often the 
least Christian in consistency and charity. He will steer 
steadily on the determined course without deviation to 
starboard or larboard. Only that way will the Christian 
college survive. 

Deviation can arise not only through departure from 
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Christian convictions of faith and practice, of Christian 
purposes and principles, but also from a lack of respon- 
sibility on the part of the college to its Christian con- 
stituency. History shows us the peril that occurs when 
a Christian college determines to depart from the faith 
of its founding fathers. In the past some have veered 
from the faith without that deviation being known im- 
mediately to the godly parents of students or Christians 
supporting the college. 

That danger of irresponsibility to one’s constituency 
can be avoided only as a Christian college maintains 
its Christian convictions and continues on its appointed 
With good conscience toward God and man, 
it must maintain the faith of the fathers and its faith- 
fulness to its friends. It does well to keep its constitu- 
ency informed of its progress and its problems; but it 
does well to nail its colors to the mast and then to be 
true to those colors. 


course. 


There is more danger, however, that a Christian col- 
lege will drift off course than make definite decisions 
so to do. My study of American colleges leads me to 
the conclusion that deviation from Christian persuasion 
and principle always begins at the top; that is, spiritual 
decay starts in the trustees and administration; and not 
in the student body. It is therefore of greatest im- 





portance that Christian colleges exercise care in admit- 
ting only committed and conscientious Christians as 
trustees and officers of the college. 

It is imperative that the Christian college know 
itself, the heritage of its past, the Christian persuasion 
of its founding fathers, and stand proud thereof, in the 
right sense. Each generation ought to consist of Chris- 
tians who are true to themselves and especially to the 
Saviour. Well did Solomon make the observation: “Re- 
move not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers 
have set.” 

The Christian college must also be itself, not a pale 
copy of some publicly-supported college or university. 
While offering education on the highest academic level, 
it must remain thoroughly Christian in its philosophy 
of education, its practice, and its objectives. In the 
determination of its policies, it must persist in its appli- 
cation to current problems. That is, it must determine 
its size, its basic organization, its curriculum, and its 
graduation requirements, while, above all, maintaining 
a high spiritual standard for the entire college family. 

With devotion to duty and dedication to appointed 
task; with diligence in performing responsibility and 
delight in leading young hearts in the Way Everlasting, 


the Christian college can and will survive. END 





1 bes present temper of American education is such 
that prominent Christian influences at work a 
generation ago in the establishment of the National 
Education Association are now all but forgotten. Buried 
in scattered historical collections, however, remain irre- 
futable evidences that American education was founded 
by men of Christian idealism and character. Their 
conception of “world citizenship” and of the “American 
way of life,” to use contemporary phrasing, involved no 
suppression or obscuring of great Christian beliefs. On 
the contrary, these founders shared a vital concern for 
Albert C. Norton holds the A.M. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and also from Harvard, and is an active life member 
of the National Education Association. He has made a lengthy 
study of the Christian foundations of public education from 
state and historical society records, and from the narratives 
of long-established local educational associations. A resident 


of Philadelphia, Dr. Norton has completed more than 1000 
gospel song lyrics as one of his avocations. 
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spiritual and moral priorities as integral elements of 
adequate schoolroom instruction. 


A CENTURY OF ACTIVITY 


In 1957, National Education Association celebrated the 
centennial of its founding. Nearly 20,000 teachers 
from 48 states and outlying territories met in Philadel- 
phia to discuss principles and problems of education in 
the march of freedom. 

If we search the records, we can discover from the 
founding educators the foundations of our American 
education. The year 1857 was a period of social, finan- 
cial, and religious depression. Abolition and secession 
were fanning heated passions toward the inevitable 
crisis. But the Spirit of God too was moving toward 
revival, not only in preaching and prayer, but in the 
rebirth of simple people like Finney, Moody, Sankey, 


Fanny Crosby, and of leaders in Christian education. 
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Horace Mann, “father of American education,” was 
educated in the Christian tradition of New England. 
William H. McGuffey’s Bible-centered Readers were 
going into extra editions. Charles W. Sanders’ Readers 
were popularizing new hymns of the Church. An ob 
scure musician, Lowell Mason, discovered by Horace 
Mann, pioneered in music education. Christian edu 
cators from widely separated regions felt the need for 
a united stand and called for a convention in Philadel 
phia on August 26, 1857, to form a national teachers 
association. 

It is significant that Daniel B. Hagar, president ol 
the YMCA and a leading Episcopalian layman of 
Salem, Mass., and James Valentine, a Baptist teacher 
preacher of New York, wrote that national invitation. 
Keynote speaker 
scholar, educated in Glasgow, brought up in the “Auld 
Kirk.” His address called attention to “the recognition 


was William Russell, a seasoned 


of teaching as a career, with aim, purpose and dedica 
tion of life and talent to the moral and intellectual prop 
osition for useful, constructive, Christian citizenship.” 

As the man qualified to establish a state normal school 
at Lexington, Mass., in 1839—first of its kind in Amer 
ica—Horace Mann selected the Rev. Cyrus Peirce, dis 
tinguished alumnus of Harvard, and later of its divinity 
school. His Christian character in the classroom and 
vears of fruitful educational service won him the tribute 
of teachers and students alike as “spiritual guide and 
father.” Himself “ ” Mann 
was key speaker at the second convention of the Na 
tional Teachers Association in 1858. He initiated many 
modern methods of educational development, but gave 
the Bible first place among the many indispensable 
reference and guide books. 

Zalmon Richards, first president of the National 
Teachers Association, 
a graduate of Williams College and a student under 
Mark Hopkins. In college he led in Bible study and 
temperance activities, and became an active Baptist. 
With a strong Christian philosophy of education, he 
influenced schools and teacher training in both Massa 
chusetts and New York. In 1849 he accepted a call to 
Columbia College in Washington, D. C., and in 1852 
organized a city YMCA, and devoted time to the FE 
Street Baptist Church, reform movements, and to sav 
ing the Union. His Christian impress remained in the 
formative years of the NEA from 1857 to 1899. 

In William S. Bogart of Princeton, Principal 
Chatham Academy at Savannah, Georgia, we find one 
who bore the torch of those Christian pioneers, Ogle- 
thorpe, Wesley, Whitefield, and Zinzendorf. From 
Philadelphia and University of Pennsylvania came that 
great Presbyterian elder and Bible teacher, Henry 
Duval Gregory, who was to leave his impress on the 
life and Christian policies of the famous Girard College. 


dean of American educators, 


was a native of Massachusetts, 


Outstanding and outspoken in their declarations of 
Christian policy in public education were men of Penn 
sylvania. Governor Pollock, in his inaugural address, 
declared the Bible to be “ 
edge... 


the Foundation of true know! 
the Charter and Bulwark of civil and religious 
freedom.” James P. who founded the 
first state normal school at Millersville, 


Wickersham, 
and his col 
league, Edward Brooks, who became Superintendent 
at Philadelphia, carried Christian thought into state 
and city schools. A glance at the School Controllers 
Xeport for 1834 reveals this significant comment: “It is 
to sound, practical Curist1an education that we must 
look for improved morals, judicious industry and the 
maintenance of those principles upon which alone our 
free and happy institutions can be preserved from de 
struction. 


THE MODERN DRIFT 


Today our city schools present a problem and a con 


trast far removed from the intent of the founding 
fathers. In Philadelphia, for example, startling changes 


are seen in the school population, in faculty lists, in 
alumni, and in general policies. . . . “Minority groups” 
without the Christian vision, have gained control, and 
the results are found in the daily headlines. 

To such men as John Seely Hart, great prophet 
educator and president of the Central High School, 
distinguished men in many walks of life today look 
back with grateful appreciation for Christ-centered edu 
cation. Dr. Hart's story might well have been written 
by Horatio Alger. A sickly boy, discovered by a lady 
Sunday School missionary, he became a first honor 
graduate of Princeton College and Seminary. His 
preaching, his Christian character and teaching, so 
impressed the Phi iladelphia School Board that they 
called him to their new “School of the Republic.” From 
1842 to 1858 he molded in a city school a curriculum 
equal to most colleges of his day. He selected a faculty 
of scholarly Christian men. The courses he taught in 
person were Bible-centered, and to every boy during 
those years he presented a copy of Ev idences of Chris 
tianity. But Dr. Hart saw changes coming. In 1858 he 
resigned from the school to assume editorship of Amer 
ican Sunday School Union publications. He founded 
the Sunday School Times, and from the editorial desk 
for many years he called on educators everywhere to 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 


us free.” 


LOSS OF SOUL 


Undoubtedly we dwell 
with concern in Dr. Edgar Wesley's History of the 
N.E.A. since 1857 what he calls the “Lost Causes” of 
temperance and Bible emphasis. And when we hear 
from the platform and on the air the pleas of leaders 
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perilous times. We note 
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for a re-emphasis of the spiritual in education, it is time 
for Christians to assume their responsibility to God 
and country and our children. This country under God 
must have a new birth. We are commanded to witness 
and to teach. Let us swell the ranks of the teaching 








profession, of state and national organizations. And 
let us begin right in the home community of parents 
and schools, knowing that we are living in the “Last 
Days” and that we have our marching orders from the 
Divine Teacher himself—Christ our Lord. 


END 





n its meeting last spring at Omaha, Nebraska, our 
General Assembly [Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.] 
completed and adopted a resolution upon which several 
years’ work had been done relative to understanding 
our public schools. The statement has created discussion 
and controversy, by no means limited to Presbyterians. 

The Presbyteri: an General Assembly came out in 
strong support of our public schools. Of recent years 
there has been a considerable movement to revive 
parochial education, not only among Roman Catholics, 
but also among Protestants. The Lutherans, for in- 
stance, have a very extensive parochial school system, 
and there are even a few Presbyterian parochial schools. 
But, said the General Assembly, parochial schools are 
not the answer. The committee which drew up the 
statement declared, for example, “that the inclusion 
of an overt observance of religion does not necessarily 
provide any institution with a dynamic religious char- 
acter.” The statement goes on to make this claim: 
“General superiority neither in academic achievement 
nor in ethical behavior has been demonstrated when 
elementary and secondary students of parochial schools 
are compared with students of the public schools. 
Further, it has not been demonstrated that attendance 
at the parochial primary and secondary school better 
equips persons to participate as Christians in the life 
of the total community. Nor is it at all certain that 
attendance at parochial schools prepares a person to 
participate more fully in the life of the religious com- 
munity. The moral ills common to our society are 
found in student populations in both parochial and 
public schools.” 


Edward W. Greenfield has joined Spiritual Mobilization as 
research director in the sphere of the spiritual foundations of 
freedom. Until recently he was Minister of First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton, Indiana. He holds the B.A. from Linfield 
College, B.D. from Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, M.A. 
from Columbia University. He will edit Faith and Freedom. 
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Now, if a religious emphasis is to be left out of public 
education, are we to conclude that our schools there- 
fore are “godless,” as many people have accused? If 
we should not have church-related schools, and if pub- 
lic education is “godless,” then we are really in a jam! 
We become totally dependent upon one hour a week 
on Sunday morning for the religious training of our 
children, and this is scarcely enough for anyone. How 
did the General Assembly answer this dilemma? 

It answered by saying that our public schools are not 
“godless.” It calls attention to the fact that many dedi- 
cated Christians are teachers—that in fact most teachers 
are Christian, and that their influence cannot help rub- 
bing off on the children. On the other hand, if we set 
up a lot of parochial schools and leave the public schools 
to teachers who are not Christian, then our public edu- 
cation will lose a great deal of the godly character that 
it already has. 

And yet, even besides the Christian character of many 
teachers, there are other essentially religious influences 
at work, even though they do not parade under the 
name of religion. Dr. Ganse Little, in presenting the 
statement about the public schools to the General As- 
sembly, spoke of these influences as the “leaven” which 
is hidden in the “three measures of meal” and with 
which “the whole loaf is finally leavened.” The most 
important of these religious influences are those we 
have already mentioned, viz., the basic commitment of 
our schools to the inherent worth of the individual 
child, and an insistence upon unfettered and dedicated 
search for truth. There is a religious influence again 
in the development of attitudes which are involved in 
living, learning, and growing together. “In the public 
school,” says the report, “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female, black nor white.” In 
other words, despite the integration problem in the 
South, the public school is the most democratic institu- 
tion in the world. Or once again, by introducing boys 
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and girls to literature, history, art, music, and science, 
the public school is giving them something that is part 
and parcel of Christian culture. And finally, says Dr. 
Little, “there are thousands upon thousands of hours 
devoted to skilled counseling and the supervision of 
extracurricular activities designed to effect the accept- 
ance of one’s self and reconciliation with one’s brother 
whose only ultimate source is the commitment to a 
gospel of reconciliation.” 

There is much more, but this is the gist of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly’s defense of public schools. 
That eur schools are not perfect is freely admitted, and 
church people are urged to assume larger responsibility 
and feel deeper concern for the public school system, 
while at the same time keeping Church and State fully 
separated. It is a good statement and a heartening one. 
Generally, most of us can approve. Not all the criti- 
cisms that have arisen against it are fair; and yet, 
though to many circles there is a kind of heresy and 
blasphemy in criticizing education, I myself would like 
to raise some concerning the very points in which the 
Assembly's statement makes its strongest defense. 


SOME CURRENT DANGERS 


The values and virtues of education as cited by the 
Presbyterian statement may, indeed, exist Cat least to a 
degree and theoretically). But there are two dangers 
against which our public schools, and we who support 
them, must be on guard more than I think we are. One 
is the indiscriminate throwing together of students in a 
common curriculum and system of instruction irrespec- 
tive of individual ability and talent. The other is the 
presenting of a hodge-podge of facts and a variety of 
subjects without relating them to an over-all philosophy 
of life. What we have in consequence of these two 
tendencies is a standardizing and homogenizing of 
people into a collective mass who look for their guid- 
ance in thought and behavior to the whim of the 
moment and the pressures of propaganda or crowd. 
When that happens, we have neither the reverence for 
individual personality nor the earnest search for truth 
which the General Assembly points to as the ideal of 
education. When that happens, it makes little differ- 
ence whether our children are brought up to believe 
that God really exists. And individuality that is sub- 
merged, and minds that are not disciplined to think or 
hold to a consistent set of values, are at the farthest 
extreme from anything we can call godly or Christian. 


EMPHASIS ON CONFORMITY 


| am not saying that all schools and all students belong 
in this disturbing picture of things, and I have only the 
highest regard for many teachers who are doing a valiant 
job within the framework of a difficult situation, and 
in spite of gross underpay. Yet, are these defects not 





true of too many of our schools in America? For ex- 
ample, in regard to the first of the two dangers men 
tioned above, it is not individual achievement that is 
stressed so much as it is adjustment to the group. If 
an individual is different or superior, much effort is 
made to bring him to heel so that he does not stand 
out from the group. Many a superior student has been 
made to feel ashamed of his intellectual ability lest he 
be called an “egghead,” a “bookworm,” or a “square.” 
He is taught, if not by his teachers, at least by his school- 
mates, to conform, to be part of the crowd and thus 
reduce himself to the lowest common denominator. 
There is an overwhelming fear of being different or 
doing anything alone. Heaven only knows how many 
men and women of superior ability have been lost to 
the world of creative work because of the very emphasis 
which the Assembly itself calls Christian, that of “liv- 
ing, learning, and growing together!” Together! Every- 
thing together! No individuality, no independence, no 
standing on your own feet, no self-reliance, no resist- 
ance to the crowd, no encouragement to grow to one’s 
fullest personal capacity. Everything together. One 
glorious collective, mass man! Up to a point, of course, 
togetherness is desirable and necessary; but in the over- 
whelming emphasis given to it, conformity is becoming 
the great and growing disease of our day. Surveys re- 
cently made in our colleges and universities reveal a 
glaring and disturbing contentment with things as they 
are, a strong disposition to let the government take care 
of things, and almost a pathetic satisfaction with the 
standards of mediocrity as against the standards of ex- 
cellence. And I see too little evidence that public edu- 
cation and the public itself are even aware of it, much 


less trying to fight it. 
LACK OF INTEGRATION 


The hodge-podge of subjects given to students without 
a central motive or an integrating core of conviction 
confronts us with the second danger. In Life magazine 
Charles Van Doren, who won fame on TV with his 
phenomenal memory for facts on a quiz program, pre- 
sented a searching challenge. There were some who 
cheered his triumph by saying that at last America has 
an “egghead” for a hero, and some parents wrote to tell 
him that their children have acquired a new respect 
for learning. But Van Doren has concluded after care- 
ful thought about his experience that “in the long run 
the effect of quiz shows on education is rather bad than 
good.” His reason is that the so-called “knowledge” 
which quiz contestants exhibit is nothing but “junk’— 
and I am using his own word. “I can’t imagine a wise 
man being a bore,” he said. “Yet a contestant could 
answer every question ever asked on all quiz programs 
and still be a nincompoop. He could ‘know everything’ 


and still know nothing, because he knew none of the 
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connections between the things that he knew.” 

That is the chief goal of learning—to be able to tie 
things together into a meaningful whole that gives one 
a philosophy of life. Unless we can see life steadily and 
see it whole, we become the victims of every whim of 
doctrine and every puff of propaganda. What we are 
faced with in America is a tying of people together 
as a substitute for tying ideas together. How much, | 
wonder, are our schools really trying to engender a 
passion, not just for “getting by” on examinations, but 
for the thrill of learning? And how much of this con- 
tempt for learning is our own fault as adults for the 








example we are setting for the young? How guilty are 
we, I wonder, of being satisfied with the smattering of 
knowledge we picked up in high school or college? 
We are scarcely aware of how much there is yet to be 
known, and kid ourselves on how much we think we 
“know.” 

I recognize that these criticisms are strong. But they 
are intended to call attention to failures at the very 
points on which the General Assembly has expressed 
its faith in public education, namely, the supposed em- 
phasis upon the sacredness of the individual and the 
unrelenting search for truth. END 








he intermediate state is the state of the human soul 
between death and the resurrection. Scripture rep- 
resents the intermediate state as provisional, consti- 
tuting neither the ultimate bliss of the saved nor the 
ultimate doom of the lost. It forms, in effect, a transi- 
tion between life within history and the ultimate life 
in eternity. But this basic fact is often ignored and the 
intermediate state of the Christian dead is spoken of in 
terms Scripture reserves for the life after resurrection. 


STATE OF QUIET CONSCIOUSNESS 


All theories of “soul sleep” are excluded by the plain 
teachings of Scripture. The term “sleep,” as a descrip- 
tion of death, is used in the case of Christians only. It 
refers either to the rest of the body after death, or is 
used metaphorically of the soul to imply a state of 
peaceful rest. Scripture is clear that consciousness con- 
tinues after death; “to be absent from the body is to be 
present with the Lord” (II Cor. 5:8). As we are con- 
scious of the body's presence in this life, we shall be 
conscious of the Lord’s presence in the intermediate 
state. That the intermediate state of the redeemed is a 
state of quiet rest is shown by Rev. 14:13 (“Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord . . . that they may rest 
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from their labors. . . .”) The same context says of the 
wicked: “they have no rest day nor night . . .” (14:11). 

It is only through the instrumentality of the body that 
man is in touch with the earthly environment—the 
realm of nature and the world of human society. In 
the abnormal state of not having a body, the connection 
cannot exist. Whatever of objective reality there may 
be in spiritism, it cannot involve a real communication 
between the dead and the living. If the debated case 
of Saul at Endor involved a real appearing of Samuel, 
this must be regarded as an exception brought about by 
the will of God, not by the action of the woman with 
a familiar spirit. Between death and the resurrection, 
the human soul is completely separated from the physi- 
cal world and from human society in this world. After 
death man is no longer a citizen of history. 


STATE OF MORAL PERFECTION 


Scripture speaks of “the spirits of just men made per- 
fect” CHeb. 12:23) and of “holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord” (Heb. 12:14). In harmony 
with this, the Westminster Shorter Catechism affirms 
that “The souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness. .. .” This scriptural truth rules out 
both the notion of purgatory and that of a second or 
continued probation after death. The body is not the 
seat of sin; yet in the instant of separation between soul 
and body, the process of sanctification is miraculously 
completed. This should not be difficult to believe, for 
the scriptural idea of sanctification is that it is super- 
natural from its very beginning (the new birth). There 
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is no reason why God should not bring a gradual super- 
natural process to a sudden completion by an instan- 
taneous supernatural act. 


STATE OF METAPHYSICAL INCOMPLETENESS 


All tendencies to regard the intermediate state as the 
ideal condition are unscriptural. It is represented in 
Scripture as more desirable than the condition of frus- 
tration and struggle which characterizes the present 
life, and yet much less desirable than the completed 
blessedness of the resurrection. It is a “being un- 
clothed,” a being “found naked” (II Cor. 5:3,4). Paul 
hoped to avoid it, if possible, by living on earth until 
the Lord’s second coming, so that he would not be 
“unclothed” Ci.e., a disembodied soul). Man is a com- 
posite being consisting of body and soul (or mind), and 
both are necessary to his normal existence. The lack of 
the body in the intermediate state renders man in that 
state deficient and abnormal. In the intermediate state, 
man lacks something which he must have to be truly 


sents the intermediate state as a state of waiting (Rev. 
6:11; Heb. 11:39,40). The complete metaphysical 
perfection of man comes only by the resurrection of 
the body and its union with the completely sanctified 


soul (Rom. 8:23-25; I Cor. 15:50-54). 
RELATION TO TIME AND ETERNITY 


Recent researches in the comparatively new science 
of parapsychology seem to indicate that the mind of 
man, unlike his body, is not always necessarily geared 
to the time-sequence which makes up history. “Precog- 
nition, often recorded as happening spontaneously over 
considerable gaps of time, is now demonstrable statisti- 
cally for a matter of seconds” (L. W. Grensted, The 
Psychology of Religion, New York, 1952, p. 165). 
here seems to be an increasing body of credible, care- 
fully tested evidence that the principles of time-se- 
quence and causation, which are universally valid in 
the physical world, are not always valid for the func- 
tioning of the mind. 

Our faith, of course, is based on Scripture, not on 
researches in parapsychology. It may be said, however, 
that Scripture nowhere teaches that the time-sequence 
which we call history applies to other spheres of exist- 
ence than the physical universe. Rather, Scripture 
seems to imply the contrary. J. Stafford Wright has sug- 
gested that in the intermediate state, the human mind 
will be geared to a different kind of time-scale from 
that of the physical universe, though we cannot guess 
what it might be (Man in the Process of Time, Eerd- 
mans, 1956, p. 179). Scripture indeed suggests this. 
lhe duration between their martyrdom and their resur- 
rection is represented to the souls under the altar as “a 
little season” (Rev. 6:11), yet in terms of historic time 


it must be at least 19 centuries, possibly much more. 
J. Stafford Wright further suggests that to some, at 
least, the resurrection may seem to come almost imme- 
diately after death, adding that this would give point 
to the expectation of the early Christians that the Lord’s 
second coming would take place soon (ibid.). While 
we cannot speak positively where Scripture is silent, 
it seems probable that time as we know it in the present 
life does not exist in the intermediate state. When the 
soul or mind is separated from the body, clocks and 
calendars cease to have any relevance to the person. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE AND PROGRESS 


Many theologians have assumed that the interme- 
diate state is a state of progress, though as J. Stafford 
Wright properly points out, Scripture nowhere teaches 
that it is Cop. cit., pp. 182-3). Progress in sanctification 
must be ruled out absolutely; it would involve a struggle 
against sin and temptation which would be incompati- 
ble with the peaceful rest of the intermediate state; this 
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But what about progress of other kinds? Does an 
infant that dies remain an infant through the inter- 
mediate state and rise as an infant at the resurrection? 
Scripture is silent, therefore we must be cautious. On 
the whole, however, the implications of Scripture seem 
to be against any kind of progress in the intermediate 
state; rather, it is represented as an interim static condi- 
tion. The lack of a body would seem to imply this, in 
view of the fact that man’s normal constitution requires 
a body for the development of his personality. If this 
be correct, it may partly explain the fact that in Scrip- 
ture all the emphasis is on the resurrection rather than 
the intermediate state as the object of Christian hope. 

In this article we have been considering principally 
the intermediate state of the redeemed. But what about 
the lost? Scripture teaches the continued conscious ex 
istence of the wicked after death, and their suffering 
and woe during the intermediate state. Obviously this 
cannot be bodily suffering, being prior to the resurrec- 
tion; therefore the plea of the rich man for water to 
cool his tongue (Luke 16:24) cannot be interpreted 
literally. It has been suggested that the wicked, being 
alienated from God and having no spiritual communion 
with him, will be tortured in the intermediate state by 
having desires but no body through which any of these 
desires could be satisfied, while the redeemed in the 
intermediate state will be “comforted” (Luke 16:25) 
by their consciousness of the presence of Christ and 
their spiritual communion with God. No matter how 
we interpret the scriptural statements about the condi- 
tion of the wicked in the intermediate state, that con- 
dition must be terrible beyond our ability to imagine, 
and it will end only in a still more terrible doom at 
the resurrection. END 
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Bible Book of the Month 


LEVITICUS 


[ne Boox oF Leviticus is at once the 
most legalistic of Old Testament books 
and the book which most clearly presents 
the grace of God in providing for man’s 
redemption. Minute prescriptions are 
given for the correct observance of rites 
and ceremonies, fast days and feast days. 
Che intimate details of life are 
regulated. Yet the very system of sacri- 


most 


fices which looms so large in Leviticus 
was designed to provide an atonement 
for the sinner. The shedding of blood at 
the brazen altar spoke of a God who de- 
sired to bring his errant people back to 
fellowship with himself. 


AUTHORSHIP OF LEVITICUS 


Leviticus, along with the other books 
of the Pentateuch, has been traditionally 
ascribed to Moses. It shared in the dis- 
memberment of the Pentateuch as pro- 
posed by the school of Wellhausen. Legal 
and priestly portions were assigned to the 
priestly writer (P). Most of Leviticus 
fell under this classification. 
Archaeological discoveries of the pres- 
ent century tend to discount the neat 
schemes of source analysis which were 
popular a generation or two ago. The 
thought that the Levitical institutions 
were a projection into antiquity of the 
practices of the second Temple (from 
500 s.c. onward) cannot be seriously 
entertained today. Clay tablets dating 
back to the fourteenth century before 
Christ, discovered at Ras Shamra (an- 
cient Ugarit) since 1929, contain refer- 
ences to cultic practices which, in some 
cases, provide an exact parallel to Levit- 
icus. In alphabetic script dating from 
the time of Moses we read of the burnt 
offering, the whole burnt offering, the 
peace offering, and the trespass Cor guilt) 
offering. 
That before 
Moses codified Israel’s law is taught 


sacrifices were offered 
throughout the Book of Genesis. Abel, 
Noah, Abraham and the patriarchs of 
Israel all offered sacrifices on altars which 
they built wherever they might be so- 
journing. In a theophany, God said to 
Isaac, “Abraham obeyed my voice, and 
kept my charge, my commandments, my 
statutes, and my laws” (Gen. 26:5). 
Significant changes took place in the 
sacrificial system as codified in the Mosaic 
law. In place of the head of the family 
or clan officiating at his own altar (cf. 
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Job 1:5), the sons of Aaron were conse- 
crated to the priesthood. A portable struc- 
ture, the Tabernacle, became the place 
of divine manifestation in the midst of 
the camp of Israel. Sacrifices were to be 
offered on the brazen altar at the gate of 
the Tabernacle court. 

Trained as the adopted son of Phar- 
aoh’s daughter, Moses was providentially 
prepared to become Israel’s lawgiver. Our 
increasing knowledge of the ancient Near 
East helps us to understand him in the 
important role he played as the mediator 
through whom God gave his law to Israel. 


THE PURPOSE OF LEVITICUS 
Leviticus is often thought of as a directory 


of worship for the Levitical priesthood. 


It is that, and much more. The instruc- 





COMING ARTICLES 


Future studies for Bible Book of the 
Month are being prepared by out- 
standing evangelical scholars. In the 
Old Testament field Dr. R. Laird Har- 
ris of Covenant Theological Seminary 
will write on the Book of Numbers; 
Dr. Oswald T. Allis, on the Book of 
Deuteronomy; Dr. Charles F. Pfeiffer 
of Moody Bible Institute, on I Sam- 
uel; Dr. David A. Hubbard of West- 
mont College, on the Book of I Kings; 
Professor David Kerr of Gordon Di- 
vinity School, on the Book of Ezekiel; 
Dr. J. G. S. S. Thomson of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, on the Book of 
Hosea; Dr. Edward J. Young of West- 
minster Theological Seminary, on the 
Book of Amos; Dr. David A. Hubbard 
of Westmont College, Santa Barbara, 
California, on the Book of Joel. 


In the New Testament field Pro- 
fessor John Murray of Westminster 
Theological Seminary will write on 
the Epistle to the Romans; Dr. Philip 
E. Hughes, Lecturer, Mortlake Parish 
Church, Church of England, on the 
Epistle to the Galatians; Dr. John H. 
Gerstner, of Pittsburgh-Xenia College, 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians; Dr. 
Merrill C. Tenney of Wheaton Grad- 
udate School, on the Epistle to the 
Philippians; and Dr. F. F. Bruce of 
Shefheld University, England, on the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 











tion is addressed both to the priest and 
the layman. Although the priest is the 
one consecrated to approach God in 
prayer with a prescribed sacrifice, the 
demand of holiness and the opportunity 
for a life of fellowship with God know 
no limitations. 

The law has sometimes been described 
as a hedge. It was designed to separate 
Israel from the surrounding nations. 
There were sins of Egypt and of Canaan 
which proved a source of temptation to 
Israel. God warned his people of the 
danger of yielding to these sins. Israel 
must “make a difference between the 
unclean and the clean.” Certain heathen 
practices were associated with diet. In 
Ugarit an individual would seek to gain 
favor with his god by slaying a kid in 
milk. The Mosaic law legislated: “Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk” CExod. 23:19). 

The law which separated Israel from 
the nations was also to serve as @ tesii- 
mony to them. Abraham’s call involved 
the promise of ultimate blessing to “all 
the families of the earth” (Gen. 12:3). 
Isaiah triumphantly cried, “. . . out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge between the nations, and 
shall decide for many peoples” (Isa. 2:3- 
4). Throughout the Old Testament pe- 
riod there were souls like Rahab and 
Ruth who found in the law of the God 
of Israel that revelation of truth which 
became the guide of their lives. A Jonah 
might have no compassion on the inhabi- 
tants of Nineveh, but he was subjected 
to the discipline of God. 

Leviticus also served as a part of that 
law which was to serve as a “school- 
master” or “custodian” “to bring us to 
Christ” (Gal. 3:24). The fact of sin as 
an offense to God stands out in bold re- 
lief. The necessity for atonement through 
a prescribed sacrifice is the burden of 
Leviticus 1-7 and 16. The Lord’s claims 
on the time of his people are marked out 
in chapters 23 to 25. 


LEVITICUS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
In his earthly ministry, Jesus always 
spoke with utmost respect concerning 
Old Testament law. He made it clear 
that he had not come to destroy, but 
rather to fulfill the law Ccf. Matt. 5:17). 
Paul considered the law as preparatory 
to Christ. It brought “the knowledge ot 
sin” (Rom. 3:20). In this way human 
hearts were prepared to receive the divine 
Saviour. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews declares 
the Mosaic institutions (Cont'd. on p. 16) 
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to be “the example and shadow of heav- 
enly things” (8:5). They look forward to 
the ministry of Christ, for “it is not pos- 
sible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins” (10:4). The words 
of Jeremiah (31:31) are recalled, wherein 
the Lord promised to make a New Cove- 
nant in which the law would be written 
on the hearts of his people CHeb. 8:7- 
13). The first covenant, entered into by 
Israel with God at Mt. Sinai, was not 
“perfect” or there would have been no 
need for Jeremiah’s prophecy of a New 
Covenant. Israel broke the covenant— 
“they continued not in my covenant .. . 
saith the Lord” (8:9). God, however, 
mercifully promised a New Covenant, of 
which the Sinai covenant may be re- 
garded as a type or shadow. 

Parallels are drawn between Christ and 
Aaron. Both are appointed by and ac- 
ceptable to God. Both offer sacrifices. 
Christ is not of the Aaronic order, how- 
ever, but of the royal line going through 
David to Judah. How then can Christ 
serve as a priest? Prior to Levi (pro- 
genitor of the Levitical priesthood), Abra- 
ham had paid tithes to Melchizedek, the 
priest-king of Salem. Psalm 110 had 
mentioned one who would serve as a 
priest “after the order of Melchizedek.” 
The author of Hebrews uses these facts 
to demonstrate that Christ is a valid 
priest of a more ancient and high order 
than that of Aaron. In discussing the 
work of the priest, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes use of the 
Levitical institutions, but in discussing 
the person of Christ, “our great High 
Priest,” he refers to the superior priest- 
hood of Melchizedek. 

As soon as Gentiles began to enter 
the Church in significant numbers it be- 
came necessary for the Church to define 
its attitude toward the Mosaic law. This 
was done at the Council of Jerusalem 
‘Acts 15). Even before this, however, 
Peter received a revelation which her- 
alded a new day for the Church. To over- 
come his reluctance to preach to the 
Gentile, Cornelius, Peter received a vis- 
ion. A sheet containing all kinds of 
animals, reptiles, and birds was let down 
from heaven. Peter heard a voice say- 
ing, “Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” Peter’s 
reaction, as an orthodox Jew, was prompt: 
“No, Lord; for I have never eaten any- 
thing that is common or unclean.” The 
answer was to have far-reaching signifi- 
cance in the history of the Church: 
“What God has cleansed, you must not 
call common” (Acts 10:9-15). Although 
the purpose of this vision was to prepare 
Peter to preach the Gospel to an “un- 
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clean” Gentile, the form of the vision is 
significant in indicating that “unclean” 
foods might be considered “cleansed” 
after the purpose of the law had been 
accomplished. 


RELEVANCE OF LEVITICUS 


If the Levitical regulations are not 
binding on the Church of Christ, why 
should we study Leviticus? If the New 
Covenant in Jesus’ blood is superior to 
and supplants the old covenant, in the 
blood of bulls and goats, can we not 
safely disregard the Mosaic covenant? 
Theologically the Church replies, “No!” 
Leviticus is in the Canon of Scripture 
and no serious effort has been made to 
remove it. Practically, however, it is often 
removed by the simple expediency of 
neglect. 

Leviticus has important truth for every 
age. God is, in his essence, changeless. 
He revealed himself to Israel as a holy 
God. The character of God and the de- 
mands of holiness are tauglt in Leviticus 
with an emphasis which demands the at- 
tention of God’s people in every age. The 
God who warned Israel of the perils of 
disobedience is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Much of the theological vocabulary of 
the New Testament is understandable 
only by one who is well versed in the 
Old Testament sacrificial system. On the 
first page of the most popular New Tes- 
tament book we read, “Behold, the Lamb 
of God, who takes away the sin of the 
world!” (John 1:29). The Israelite who 
heard these words of John the Baptist 
needed no commentary on them. He 
knew of the animals that were presented 
in the Temple to make atonement for in- 
dividual or national sin. He knew that 
Jesus was being spoken of in the terms 
of sacrifice. The same may be said for 
the concepts of atonement and cleansing, 
so oft repeated in the New Testament. 
The blood of atonement and the laver of 
cleansing are concepts clearly taught in 
Leviticus. 

OUTLINE OF LEVITICUS 

1. The Law of the Offerings (1:1— 
7:38). The section 1:1-6:7 gives the 
laws of the offerings. Supplementary in- 
structions for the priests are given in 6:8 
and 7:38. The five offerings are: 

The burnt offering, existing in three 
grades, depending on the ability of the 
worshipper. In each case the offering was 
wholly consumed on the altar. 

The meal offering, in three varieties. 
A handful was burned as a “memorial” 


(i.e. to bring the worshipper before God 


for mercy), and the remainder was eaten 
by the priests. 

The peace offering served as a thank 
offering. Considerable latitude was al- 
lowed in the selection of a victim. The 
best part was burned as an offering to 
God, certain parts were assigned to. the 
priests, and the remainder was returned 
to the worshipper. 

The sin offering was provided for the 
atonement of sins committed “through 
ignorance” in contrast to those committed 
“with a high hand,” or in willful defiance 
of God. Four grades are prescribed, de- 
pending on the position of the offerer 
Chigh priest, whole nation, ruler, and 
private citizen). Blood is applied in the 
Tabernacle. The carcass is burned in a 
“clean place” outside the camp. 

The trespass offering was provided for 
the individual who was unfaithful in 
meeting his obligations to God or man. 
A ram was prescribed. Part was burned 
and the remainder eaten by the priest. 
The offender was obligated to repay the 
amount due in offerings to God or obli- 
gation to man, with an additional fifth 
as a kind of fine which served to recom- 
pense the offended party for the loss of 
the use of his property. 

2. The Consecration of Aaron and 
His Sons (8:1—10:20). After special 
offerings, Aaron and his sons were cere- 
monially cleansed, arrayed in priestly 
garments, and anointed for their work. 
A sacrificial meal was eaten at the door 
of the Tabernacle by the priests. The 
ceremony was repeated for seven days. 

Following the week of consecration, 
the actual priestly work began. Sacri- 
fices were offered for priests and people. 
Fire from heaven consumed the sacrifices. 
Nadab and Abihu, sons of Aaron took 
“strange fire” and offered incense. They 
died on the spot. God insists that offer- 
ings be made as he prescribes. The case 
of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5: 1-11) 
is a parallel case in the early Church. 

3. Laws of Purity (11:1—15:33). 
Prescriptions are given in the matters of 
food, childbirth, leprosy, and sexual life. 
The one ceremonially unclean may not 
take part in the life of the community. 

4. The Day of Atonement (16: 1-34). 
The most solemn day of the Israelite cal- 
endar. On this day the High Priest en- 
tered the Holy of Holies to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. 

5. Holiness on the part of the People 
(17:1—20:27). Laws concerning food, 
marriage, and conduct are presented. The 
heinousness of the sins of religious pros- 
titution (common in Canaanite religion ) 
and infant sacrifice (practiced by Molech 
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worshippers) calls forth specific condem- 
nation and severe penalties for disobedi- 
ence to the God of Israel. On the positive 
side, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” (19:18). 

6. Holiness on the part of Priests and 
Offerings (21:1—22:33). A special re- 
sponsibility must be felt by those who 
handle “holy things.” Priests and offer- 
ings alike must be without visible blemish. 

7. The Sanctification of Feasts (23:1 
—25:55). Basic to the Mosaic institu- 
tions was the concept of sacred seasons 
“set feasts” when the great facts of 
lsrael’s history were commemorated. 
These included the weekly Sabbath, a 
series of annual feasts and fasts, and 
special observances on the seventh and 
fiftieth years. 

The Sabbath was designed to be a 
happy occasion when families gathered 
together in happy fellowship (23:3). It 
was called a “sabbath of solemn rest” and 


no work was to be performed on the 


12) with the 
unleavened bread 
formed an eight day annual feast. The 
presentation of a “sheaf of firstfruits” 
23:10-11) marked the beginning of the 
barley harvest, and a recognition of the 


Seventh day. 
The Passover (cf. Ex. 


associated feast of 


fact that the harvests revealed the mercy 
of the Lord. 

Fifty days after the “sheaf of first- 
fruits,” the Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost 
was Observed. This marked the end of 
the wheat harvest. 

During the seventh month, the Feast 
ff Trumpets, the Day of Atonement, 
ind the Feast of Tabernacles were ob- 
served. Trumpets became known as the 
New Year’s Day. The Day of Atonement 
is described in Leviticus 16. Tabernacles 
was a joyous feast lasting eight days and 
commemorating the wilderness wander- 
ing of the Israelites (23:33-44). It served 
is a kind of “thanksgiving” and “harvest 
home” celebration, for it marked the end 
of the agricultural year. 

The New Testament makes use of the 
language of the set feasts. Christ is 
termed “the firstfruits of them that are 
sleep” CI Cor. 15:20, 23). James terms 
believers “a kind of firstfruits of his 
creatures” (Jas. 1:18). The author of 
Hebrews concludes, “there remains a 
sabbath rest for the people of God” CI leb. 
4:9). It was on the Day of Pentecost 
that the Spirit came in power (Acts 2). 

Every seventh year was observed as a 
“sabbath for the land,” which was per- 
mitted to lie fallow. After seven sabbaths 
of years, the fiftieth year was celebrated 
as a Jubilee. Slaves were set free. Family 


property which had been alienated was 
restored. It was a joyous occasion when 
Israel. was commanded to “proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof” (25:10). 

8. The Blessing of Obedience and the 
Evil of Disobedience (26:1-46). God’s 
covenant to bless and protect his people 
was a conditional one. He made it clear 
that disobedience and idolatry would 
bring severe judgment. Repentance, how- 
ever, would result in restoration. 

9. Laws Concerning Vows (27: 1-34). 
In addition to meeting the demands of 
the law, such as tithes and firstfruits, a 
man might pledge his person or property 
to the Lord as a gift. Vows were volun- 
tary, but when once made they were con- 
sidered binding. 


TOOLS FOR STUDY 


For a brief but helpful discussion of Le- 
viticus, the treatment of the book by 
Oswald T. Allis in his book God Spake 
by Moses and in The New Bible Com- 
mentary should be consulted. Charles R. 
Erdman’s exposition, The Book of Leviti- 
cus is nontechnical but helpful. 

The exegete will wish to consult the 
treatment of Leviticus in the Keil and 
Delitzsch series and the work of Frederic 
Gardiner in the Lange Commentary. 
Kellogg on Leviticus in the Expositor’s 
Bible is a classic. 

The concepts of sacrifice, priesthood, 
and offering are popularly treated in 
W. G. Moorehead, Studies in the Mosaic 
Institutions. More i 
treatment of types 
Patrick Fairbairn, The Typology of 
Scripture. The pertinent sections in 
Oehler, Old Testament Theology and 
Geerhardus Vos, Biblical Theology are 
of help in relating Leviticus to the prog- 
ress of revelation in Scripture. 

An old but still helpful work on the 
subject of sacrifice is that by A. Stewart, 
The Mosaic Sacrifices. For a discussion 
of such concepts as redemption, the 


conservative in its 


is the volume by 


blood, and propitiation—basic to an un- 
derstanding of the Israelite sacrificial sys- 
tem—the student should consult the re- 
cent (1955) work by Leon Morris, The 
Apostolic Preaching of the Cross. Here 
is an excellent discussion of the con- 
nection between blood and life and the 
problems raised in the exegesis of Leviti- 
cus 17:11. The writer's The Book of 
Leviticus: A Study Manual provides an 
annotated outline of the book. 
Cuarces F. PFeirrer 
Professor of Old Testament 
Moody Bible Institute 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Single theme ... 10 true-to-the-Bible les- 
sons on the meaning of true worship... 
Graded: Nursery through Teen-age ... 
Colorful . . . Complete . . . Practical . . 6; 
Easy to teach . .. Low cost! 


Write Today... 


for your FREE 1958 Planbook . . . or better 
yet, you can see all of these colorful mate- 
rials at your Bookstore, or by ordering Intro- 
ductory Kit 9311. A $4.50 value. .only $3.75 


At your Bookstore, or Dept. CT-5 


BJ STANDARD PUBLISHING, Cincinnati 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


PEOPLE AND PROFITS: 


Both are needed to make 
America’s capitalism work 





EW challenges from abroad and economic readjustments at 
N home make it more important than ever that our distinctive 
brand of capitalism be understood and encouraged by all 
Americans. = 
America’s capitalism is a “People’s Capitalism” that must SCHOOLTEACHER 
draw its strength from the voluntary participation of free citizens. Mrs. Dolores Toporowski has owned shares 


About a half million men and women are owners of General Elec- in General Electric for 4 years. Two-thirds 
of U. S. share owners earn under $7,500. 
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tric. 10 million Americans—young and old, from small cities and 
large, bakers as well as bankers—have inyested directly in Amer 
ica’s businesses; another 100 million indirectly own shares through 
their insurance policies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension 
plans, mutual funds, or other forms of investment. 


All people—not just a few—benefit when businesses earn profits: 
In America’s capitalism, the millions of men and women who have 
invested their savings in businesses may be rewarded through divi- 
dends. Millions more benefit indirectly in many ways—in their 
pension funds, or through the work of research foundations and 
charitable organizations which entrust capital to business. More 
important still, everyone benefits when profitable companies—by 
reinvesting a part of their earnings — are able to undertake the 
research and development and the expansion and modernization 
which lead to new jobs, products, and services. 





BABY CAPITALIST 


Ao e Jeffery Shore was a share owner before he 
Profit is the incentive to take the bold and imaginative risks could walk. His parents typify the growing 


needed for progress. Businesses are in free, vigorous competition member of young couples whe ou sues. 
to anticipate and satisfy the needs, the wants—and even some of 

the unspoken aspirations—of the American people. Companies that 

fail to provide what people want will become profit-starved and a 

national liability. Those that succeed are the underlying resource 

of a vital civilian economy and a strong national defense. 





If you would like a copy of our 1957 Annual Report, describing 
progress for customers, share owners, employees, and the na- 


tion as a whole, please write: Dept. 02-119, Schenectady, N. Y. 











Progress /s Our Most Important Product - 
CLERGYMAN 


G E N FE R A L bE LE C T R | C Reverend J. Edward Carothers’ church, like 
many churches, colleges, and institutions, 


depends on dividends for part of its income. 
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REPORTER fee WELDER 


Larry Cichy is learning early how Amer- Amy Jane Bowles is one of a growing Leopold Arbour was one of 14,000 new 
ica’s capitalism works—his parents gave number of women share owners; over half General Electric owners in 1957. The num- 
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him his first shares on his llth birthday. of General Electric’s owners are women. berofG-Eownersincreased 50% since 1952. 
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g GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEE 


Mrs. Longine Furman is typical of people Arthur Gallagher is also a G-E supplier. Mrs. Ann Shem is one of more than 133,- 
who participate in “People’s Capitalism” His firm is one of 45,000 which furnish 000 employees participating in General 
by investing part of their savings regularly. the company with vital skills and services. Electric’s Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 


oe) Mach a -1-10) 4 4-t-T0) - PENSIONER me GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALER 


Joseph Doty, Professor of History, teaches Mary Hammond supplements her income Share owner Allen Merriam also owns 
about the past and invests in the future from General Electric’s Pension Plan with — one of the 400,000 independent firms which 
with shares of General Electric stock. dividends from General Electric stock. sell and service General Electric products. 
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Largely through John Dewey's influence, the twen 
tieth century injected a naturalistic-evolutionary philos- 
ophy into professional education. This was a specula- 
tion that denied the reality of the supernatural, rejected 
changeless truth and moral standards, and spurned the 
relevance of historic Christian theism for the crucial 
problems of thought and lite. Whatever worked was 
considered “true” until constantly changing society de- 
termined something else more workable, “more true” 
and tenable—until it, too, was replaced, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

This philosophy first penetrated into teachers col- 
leges. It spread among professional administrators, then 
it captivated large groups of teachers, and finally, it in- 
tected thousands of American school children exposed 
to its direct or indirect influence in the classroom. It 
was a professionally calculated leavening of American 
education that involved dismissing eternal spiritual and 
moral entities to extracurricular classification or even 
to the circular file. 

Although American public education did not fully 
live and move and have its being in this naturalistic 
philosophy, it nonetheless contracted the disease of sec- 
ularism on an epidemic scale. American public educa- 
tion during the past generation has not been religious 
in character, it has not encouraged training in religious 
subjects, nor has it given subject matter a religious 
orientation. Prevalent indifference of public schools 
and in some respects outright rejection of responsibility 
for spiritual and moral concerns have given rise to such 
phenomena as the Christian Day School, Released 
Time Education, high school Bible clubs, Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, Campus Crusade, and similar 
efforts. These developments arose out of the peculiar 
twentieth century direction of education. There can 
be little doubt that many particular classrooms in Amer- 
ica today are secular in spirit, and that secularism dur- 
ing the past generation has represented the dominant 
and growing mood of formative educational leadership 
in public school life. 

e 


Secularism, in the full meaning of the word, does 
not indeed characterize American education as a whole, 
however. Secular education is doubtless the exception 
rather than the rule. Some critics may speak of the 
“godless” public schools, and the institutions of learning 
are often condemned for dismissing spiritual and eter- 
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nal concerns. But the totally secular scheol, given over 
exclusively to worldly and temporal interests, opposed 
to changeless moral and spiritual realities, officially re- 
pudiating the reality of the supernatural world, and dis- 
crediting religion as an opiate of the people—that school 
is a phenomenon of the communist world, and does 
not reflect public instruction in America. The Amer- 
ican schoolhouse is not conformed to this thoroughly 
profane and anti-religious pattern. 

Spiritually vigorous public schools are fortunately 
not confined simply to the Bible-belt. Devout adminis- 
trators and teachers, while a minority in some places, 
can be found in many public schools across the land. 
American court decisions have upheld the legality of 
Bible reading in the public schools, and 13 states ac- 
tually require such reading in their classrooms. This 
outworking of Church-State separation is quite differ- 
ent from the communist program that ruthlessly elim- 
inates religion from the schools because of its thorough 
ly naturalistic and atheistic philosophy. 


We must understand and confront the peculiar twen- 
tieth century interpretation of education. Analyze 
American education and one discovers that its cleavage 
is not merely between secular and Christian, nor be- 
tween secular and sectarian, interests. Actually, Amer- 
ican public education today is no more nonsectarian 
than secular. 

We are often reminded, of course, that in America 
the doctrine of separation of Church and State excludes 
sectarian education. This wall of separation has kept 
religious education of denominationally partisan nature 
out of the public school curriculum. Yet the founding 
fathers also conceived this legislation as protecting the 
proper inclusion and influence of supernatural religion 
and morality in the schools. As the famed McGuffey 
Readers easily demonstrate, Church-State separation 
did not forbid nor deny the academic relevance of the 
Judeo-Christian religion. Today, however, Church- 
State separation is often invoked to justify the exclusion 
and discard of supernaturalism from education. 

This exemplifies a problem that has plagued even 
church life, namely, the use of identical formulas to 
express concepts different from, even contradictory and 
undermining to, their original message and purpose. 
How has this happened? Succeeding generations have 
become increasingly divorced from the original vision 
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and dedication that motivated the founding fathers—a 
divorce which has been caused by time, by an increas- 
ingly complex society, but especially by a modern edu- 
cational philosophy that rejects the biblical message as 
outmoded for our scientifically geared world. 


The first movement in this peculiar twentieth cen- 
tury definition was the detachment of public education 
from Judeo-Christian revealed religion. This maneuver 
did not shock the American conscience because of the 
philosophic subtlety of the transition and because of the 
spiritual lethargy of the age. Evolutionary naturalism 
in its American form was not totalitarian, but human- 
istic and democratic; it stressed social improvement and 
progress, morality and religion, as abstract values de- 
tived from group experience, and group discussion and 
decision. Although this humanistic philosophy rejected 
supernatural religion and morality, it did not repudiate 
“religion” and “spiritual values” in Marxist fashion as 
an opiate of the masses. Thus an element of ambiguity 
about the propriety of religion was introduced into 
American public education. In fact, many Christians 
now praising the current popularity of moral and spir- 
itual values in educational discussion are unaware that 
a pincushion god into which and from which the ban- 
ners of modern expedience are added or subtracted has 
replaced the Living God of Hebrew-Christian revela- 
tion and his commandments. 

There has come a third turn, however, in the pe- 
culiar modern definition of public instruction in rela- 
tion to religion. First, public education was detached 
from the Judeo-Christian revealed religion. Then it 
was attached to moral and spiritual values, as a sort of 
humanistic embroidery on the fabric of evolutionary 
naturalism. In our decade the emphasis has shifted 
beyond ethical and religious values to God and religion 
as admissible elements of the instructional program. 
Any specific identification of Deity, however, in terms of 
a single religious tradition, is opposed as sectarian. 
Contemporary public education is constantly seeking a 
synthetic deity—a god-in-general assumed to be accept- 
able to all religious traditions because it is not any-god- 
in-particular. The introduction of God and religion 
into the classroom in these general terms is hailed as a 
nonsectarian achievement, raising none of the prob- 
lems of sectarianism as popularly defined. Thus the 
peculiar twentieth century definition of public educa- 
tion in relationship to religion involves: first, its de- 
parture from the God of Hebrew-Christian revelation; 
second, its attachment to moral and spiritual values de- 
fined by a changing society; and third, espousal of the 
so-called nonsectarian god and nonsectarian religion. 

The god of the public schoolroom, who on closer ex- 
amination is the product of the cult of professional 


educators, is as much sectarian as the God of Roman 
Catholicism, of Judaism, of Protestantism. Today's 
allegedly nonsectarian religion, although its concep- 
tions of Deity are not those of any religious sect, reflects 
the thinking of a philosophical sect and is as fully 
sectarian as any denominational or religious alternative. 

While professedly protecting education from sectar- 
ianism, that is, from competing interpretations of vari- 
ous denominations and churches, modern educators 
have often been removing from the schools the Judeo- 
Christian revelation upon which our Western culture 
rests and depends for survival. The American public 
school is no longer spiritually oriented to the God of 
Judeo-Christian revelation. The personal biblical God 
evident in the foundations of early American education 
is being displaced by an abstract god manufactured by 
a combustible society that desperately needs the Chris- 
tian virtues but denies their supernatural origin and 
support. While tending to militate against historic 
Christian theism on the ground that this is sectarian, 
modern education has promoted an undefined god-in- 
general, a deity in many ways like Herbert Spencer's 
Unknowable, if not even less definable. 

Our problem is not one of secularism against sectar- 
ianism. Our problem is understanding and solving 
sectarianism to prevent secularism. The conflict is be- 
tween a specific sectarianism and a multi-sectarianism 
wherein the student acquires almost as many concepts 
of god and religion as he has instructors. Once again, 
as in the early biblical days of the Judges, there is the 
live danger that men shall worship and do only that 
which is right in their own eyes. And therein lies the 
real peril in public education today. 

The American republic no longer holds a unitary 
spiritual outlook that considers a life fit for eternity a 
proper educational concern; it has substituted instead, 
preparation only for the temporal life of this world. 
This materialistic mood is prominently woven into the 
warp and woof of contemporary American culture. 
Communistic and naturalistic forces of our era seek to 
solidify this secularistic concept of life. American citi- 
zens must decide as never before whether the present 
movement toward speculative abstract religion should 
continue in public education or whether this revolt 
against the Judeo-Christian heritage should be stopped. 
This is the challenge for Christians in general, and for 
Christian educators in particular. 

Currently there are signs of a remarkable renewal of 
student interest in Christian priorities on numerous 
college campuses. The significance of this develop- 
ment, often without much professorial encouragement 
or enthusiasm, cannot be overlooked. This manifesta- 
tion, however, is often confined rather one-sidedly to 
Christianity as a private religion, while the significance 
of the Christian revelation for the larger orbit of life 
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and thought is neglected. Kenneth Underwood has re- 
marked in an article on “The University, The Church, 
and Involvement in Public Life” (The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Register, Feb., 1958) that “the secular 
university, while undoubtedly more tolerant than a 
decade ago toward personal religion, and perhaps to- 
ward theology as a discipline, would yet hesitate to do 
more than add a post or so to the religion department 
or perhaps rebuild the chapel.” The Christian vision 
of the world of thought and life belongs to the past; 
the present is dominated still by rival visions. 

The Constitution specifies that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” The legislative 
prohibition of alliance between Church and State ex- 
cludes as well any alliance between public education 
and the private philosophy of professional educators so 
replete with gods. Thomas Jefferson, who emphasized 
the “wall of separation between Church and State,” 
would not have hesitated today to apply to humanistic 
or idealistic teaching his declaration that “to compel a 
man to furnish contributions of money [as every public 
school taxpayer does] for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical.” By the 
above Constitutional decree, the Christian teacher is 
entitled to no more right to press for a particular re- 
ligious identification in the course of professional duties 
than the secular teacher or any other teacher who speaks 
of spiritual values only, or of deity in some abstract and 
speculative sense. To grant the Christian teacher less 
rights, however, is to discriminate against Christian 
conviction in favor of the multi-sectarianism of modern 
education. The Christian parent and the Christian 
teacher are surely entitled to as much voice as the 
parent and teacher devoted to modern sectarian gods. 

Amid the experimental mood of polytheistic modern 
education, the Christian teacher must proceed to Mars 
Hill. In the words of the Declaration of Independence, 
and not of biblical theology alone, he must speak plain- 
ly of the Creator who has endowed men with inalien- 
able rights, that these rights may continue to distinguish 
and refine Western culture to the glory of God. 


PRESSURES RISE 
FOR FEDERAL HANDOUTS 


The grab for Federal funds is on the rise, but Ameri- 
can taxpayers remain complacent about the situation. 

The Indiana Catholic and Record (March 7 issue) 
reports on relief given to the world’s needy through 

Catholic Relief Services. The Archbishop of the Arch- 
diocese of Indianapolis, approaching clergy and laity 
for the annual Bishops’ Relief Fund Appeal, wrote: 
“Last year . . . Catholics throughout the United States 
put into our hands something over $5,000,000. By a 


careful use of this money and through the cooperation 
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of our American government, our committee carried on 
a program of relief and resettlement during 1957 that 
was worth $148,000,000!” Citalics supplied). 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen brazenly proposed to the 
White House conference in March that foreign aid be 
channeled through private religious and educational in- 
stitutions to divest it of materialistic overtones. The ec- 
clesiastical prestige Rome has already achieved through 
supervision of relief distributions doubtless encouraged 
Bishop Sheen’s shocking proposal. Church and State, 
monthly review of Protestants and Other Americans 
United, notes that “such a bold bid for power by a 
religious denomination is almost without parallel in our 
annals.” It adds that “ecclesiastical control of foreign 
aid would turn this program into a power tool of the 
Roman hierarchy.” 

Foreign aid tensions are mounting for additional 
reasons. The American mentality is more and more 
being propagandized (at taxpayers’ expense) to sup- 
port large Federal commitments. Republican govern- 
ment has indeed come upon sad times when political 
leaders, distrustful of democratic processes, achieve 
their predetermined objectives through mass _propa- 
ganda pressures upon the citizenry. At the Washington 
conference on “Foreign Aspects of U. S. National 
Security,” distinguished officeholders of both parties 
shared in a well-timed promotional spectacle that im- 
ported Hollywood stars and glamour personalities to 
promote foreign aid. The procedure implied the cheap- 
est cynicism over democratic processes. 

Protestant spokesmen professed to find in the Gospel 
itself a legitimation of the present foreign aid program. 
President Dahlberg of the NCC disclaimed represent- 
ing all his constituency (“As president of the National 
Council . . . with a total membership of 38,000,000 
people, I cannot pretend to voice the unanimous view- 
points of so huge a section of the Christian Church”), 
yet he cast the Council’s weight aggressively behind the 
foreign aid program (“. . . on the basis of the expressed 
resolutions adopted by the 2,000 delegates present at 
our Triennial Assembly in St. Louis early in December 
and judging by close to a thousand letters coming to 

. I know that I am bringing to you the deepest 
convictions of a very large and important cross section 
of American Christianity. In behalf of the National 
Council .”). President Eisenhower even hailed 
foreign aid as a modern application of the Golden Rule. 
But is Christian conscience fully bound to support for- 
eign aid in its present scope and spirit? Does the Golden 
Rule require support of Tito and Franco, and mere 
sympathy for victims of Hungarian tyranny? Indeed, 
does the Church really possess “another gospel” to pre- 
serve a world that spurns Christ's lordship? The issue 
is not the tenability of some forms of government aid, 
but its status as a divine imperative of the Church. END 
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THE SIN OF FLESH 


No suburbanite could make the Mani- 
chean mistake. The American body is 
not evil! Indeed, there is only one sin of 
the flesh likely to arouse modern guilt 
feelings: the sin of the bulge. How the 
Psalmist could envy those whose eyes 
stood out with fatness is now hard to 
imagine. Ehud’s treatment of the king of 
Moab seems more understandable; what 
else can a fat man expect? 

This widespread anxiety feels the 
pinch at this time of the year, for last 
summer's wardrobe—in fact, any summer 
wardrobe—demands a more fashionable 
shape. 
Tn the days when other fleshly sins 
were taken seriously, fasting and spiritual 
exercises were zealously practiced. Con- 
temporary saints of physical culture urge 
similar drastic remedies. They rally the 
faithful with magazine homilies on eight- 
day diets. Photographs of their graceful 
deep-knee bends guide the struggles of 
those with less bounce and more ounces. 

Such measures are for the stern. Others 
prefer the Ramadan plan: fast in the day 
and feast at night. But the ideal weight- 
lifting scheme requires no exertion, per- 
mits gorging as usual, and gives astound- 
ing results in 10 days. It is, of course, a 
blend of chemistry and electronics. One 
smokes reducing cigarettes and eats re- 
ducing candy while relaxing the pounds 
away in a contour massage chair. To re- 
peat the achievement, shut off the current 
and put on weight in the same chair! 

With such electronic control of the 
flesh, guilt becomes nominal. Remaining 
tensions may be eased by a taste of 
religious TV, or dissipated on the new 
plug-in psychosomatic couch, where the 
soma is vibrated while the psyche is an- 
alyzed. Even the mortido drive is satis- 
fied as one settles back in his own electric 
chair. The placidity of vibratory sedation 
is just this side of Nirvana. 


EUTYCHUS 
ADVENTISTS AND OTHERS 


Harold Lindsell, in the March 31 issue 
(“What of Seventh-day Adventism?”), 
declared that I wrote Ellen G. White and 
Her Critics “to demonstrate the immacu- 
late nature of Mrs. White’s teachings and 
life, defending her not only against all 


ee 





charges of plagiarism, lying, and break- 
ing her word, but against doctrinal vaga- 
ries. I know of no SDA literature that 
hints that Mrs. White was ever wrong. 
This had led, and can only lead, to the 
notion that there is an intrinsic affinity 
between her writings and . . . the Bible.” 

I am a bit startled to learn that this 
is what I set out “to demonstrate.” As 
my preface states, I set out to answer a 
specific list of charges against Mrs. White 
—charges which, if left unanswered 
would lead men to view her as either a 
psychopath or a crafty deceiver. I affirmed 
belief that she possessed the gift of the 
spirit of prophecy. But it never occurred 
to me to view her as “immaculate.” In- 
deed, to borrow Mr. Lindsell’s words, 
how could Adventists show any “affinity 
between her writings and those of the 
Bible” if we thus viewed her? I have 
never heard anyone claim that David, for 
example, “immaculate” both in 
“teachings and life,” or that any prophet 
of the Bible ever expressed merely human 
thoughts. Elijah declared that he alone 
remained faithful, but his figures were 
6,999 off. 

However, in common with all loyal 
Christians, we like to focus on the in- 
spired words and deeds of God’s prophets, 
—not on their finite limitations—and often 
with appropriate defense of these great 
men against skeptics, whose specialty is 
the finite side of the prophets. Adven- 
tists have ever believed that Mrs. White 
was a frail human being as well as one 
who received revelations from God. But 
we do not believe she was what her 
critics have charged. That is why I wrote 
my book. F. D. Nico 
Review and Herald 
Washington, D. C. 


was 


@ Curistianity Topay has asked Dr. F. 
H. Yost, former professor of systematic 
theology at the Seventh-day Adventist 
Seminary, to reply in an early issue to 
published criticisms of that movement. 
In the meantime, representative excerpts 
chosen from a tidal wave of correspond- 
ence will be printed.—Ep. 


As for the writings of Mrs. White: Were 
you to read extensively in her works or 
only the volume Desire of Ages, you 
could not help but confess the writings 


of all other contemporary authors includ- 
ing your editors but chaff in comparison. 
Buena Park, Calif. Joun G. IssLer 


Harold Lindsell’s articles “What of Sev- 
enth-day Adventism?” are interesting and 
thought-provoking (CCuristianity To- 
pay, Mar. 31 and Apr. 14, 1958). But 
his references to Christian Science are 
factually incorrect. 

It would be entirely correct to say that 
Christian Science does not wholly agree 
with the evangelical concepts of tradi- 
tional theology, but completely contrary 
to the facts to assert that Christian 
Science denies any of the basic tenets of 
Christianity as conceived by Christ Jesus 
and established by éarl¥ Christians suci™ 
as the Apostle Paul. . . . 

Christian Science unequivocally ac- 
cepts the divinity of the Christ, but it 
differentiates between Jesus as the son of 
man and Christ as the Son of God. It 
not only fully accepts Christ’s atoning 
work on Calvary, but teaches that cross- 
bearing today—the sacrificing of a false 
material sense of self, illustrated by 
Christ Jesus for all mankind throughout 
all times—is the only way to reach the 
understanding and demonstration of 
man’s spiritual selfhood in God’s perfect 
image and likeness. 

Christian Science fully accepts the 
Virgin Birth as evidence of the spiritual 
conception of the child Jesus. 

May I ask your further indulgence in 
order to correct a misconception of the 
teaching of Christian Science regarding 
“death” (Feb. 3, 1958, issue)? Contrary 
to the assertion in that issue, Christian 
Science does not deny the incident com- 
mon to human experience termed “death.” 
We understand, however, that this ex- 
perience does not terminate the indi- 
vidual life of man in God’s image, for 
we accept the Bible teaching of the im- 
mortality, eternality and indestructibility 
of God’s man. The words “died” and 
“death” appear in Christian Science peri- 
odicals where the context requires them, 
but the term “passed on” we consider to 
be more accurate. InMAN H. Douctass 
Christian Science Com. on Publication 


Washington, D. C. 


@ By the divinity and atonement of 
Christ, Christian Science means—as Mr. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


at Dallas Seminary 
CONTENT + METHOD 


DALLAS SEMINARY inaugurated a Depart- 
ment of Christian Education in January, 
1958, offering a major in that field after 
many years of providing elective courses. 
Professor Howard G. Hendricks, a specialist 
in Christian Education who has achieved 
national recognition as a consultant in the 
field, heads the department. 


THIS PROGRAM offers a unique combina- 
tion of content and method. A student in the 
deparment takes 20 hours in his major field, 
gets supervised practical experience, and 
writes a graduation thesis in that field. In 
addition he receives the complete distinctive 
Dallas curriculum in English Bible, system- 
atic theology, Greek, Hebrew, and other 
standard seminary courses leading to the 
degree of Master of Theology. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION will be sent 
upon request to THE REGISTRAR. 


Dallas 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


| 3909 ‘Swiss Avenve Dallas 4, — 
PASTORS STUDY WEEK 


in 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


DR. PAUL L. HOLMER 


Reflections on Contemporary 
Theology and Philosophy 











DR. WM. E. HULME 


Pastoral Therapy 


WARTBURG THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
JUNE 16-20 


Write for Program 





A Top-Flight 
Seminary and Bible 
College in the Heart 
of Mid-America 


TRINITY 


CHICAGO 


Courses lead to B.D., Th. B. and B.A. degrees, 
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Douglass implies—something quite differ- 
ent from the doctrine that God has be- 
come uniquely incarnate in Jesus of Naza- 
reth and that the Redeemer’s work on the 
Cross expiates sin and propitiates divine 
wrath. In Science and Health Mary 
Baker Eddy writes: 
from error is not reached . . . by pinning 
one’s faith without noise on another’s 
vicarious effort” (p. 22). “The 
Christian . . . virtually unites “with the 
Jew’s belief in one God, and recognizes 
that Jesus Christ is not God, as Jesus 
himself declared, but is the Son of God” 
(p. 361). “Evil has no reality. It 
is neither person, place, nor thing, but is 
simply a belief, an illusion of material 
sense” (p. 71).—Ep. 
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Mr. Lindsell knows nothing about Chris- 
tian Science. ... 


South Bend, Ind. Emmett H. Bass 
GOSPEL OF THE CATHEDRALS 


I have just read . . . “Meditation” (Mar. 
31 issue), a poem purporting to reflect 
what Hough calls the godlessness 
of a cathedral. 
is not as lofty as 
dral,” 
of feeling one would have on entering 
the Cathedral of the Holy Wisdom in 
Istanbul where Christians sang, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” and then had their throats cut. 
Does Mr. Hough know that Coventry 
Cathedral is rising again and that he can 
kneel there to honk God that the Nazi 
airplanes did not have the last word? 
There is a fiery gospel written into the 
bulwark of cathedrals. 

Gerorce E. Conpir 
St. George’s Rectory 
Cantre! alle Rf. - -eao 


rres ase ae 


The sentiment expressed 
“Murder in a Cathe- 
nor does the poem reflect the depth 


God can get completely lost in the out- 
ward forms and creature comforts of a 
wealthy church; but such a tragedy is 
not found only in cathedrals, but also in 
evangelical temples (even in Madison 
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earned from $3,985.00 to $5,400.00 a 
year part time, over a 15-year period. 

These people, whether devoting full 
or part time to their positions, are ful- 


filling an important Christian service 
in their communities—and doing very 


well financially. 
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ciations and the sorrow that comes when 
they are broken? And to make the ab- 
surd statement that “tears are actually 
out of place” when a Christian dies, is 
sheer nonsense. Harrison GRUENLER 
The First United Presbyterian Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


If it were necessary for Jesus to apologize 
to the Father on route to the grave of 
Lazarus one is prompted to ask, “Who 
did sin, this man or his parents. . . ?” 
With respect to his rigid interpreta- 
tion, how literal should we become when 
we say, “Let the dead bury the dead?” 
We have rejoiced in the opportunity of 
presenting the claims of Christ at count- 
less memorial or funeral services. In doing 





so we often reach an element of humanity 
which cannot be reached with the claims 
of Christ in any other way. 

A. F. Bacypacn, Jr. 
First Baptist Church 
Oneonta, N.-Y. 


CHARITABLE CONSTRUCTION 


The comments which you made at the 
close of your editorial on the Resurrec- 
tion (Mar. 31 issue) . . . were very com 
forting and helpful... . 

The first statement . . . by Dr. Ockenga 
(“Far from being an historical event two 
thousand years removed from us, . . . the 
Resurrection is a contemporaneous OC 
currence. . . .”] . troubled me very 
much. ... The most charitable construc 
tion that can be put upon this thought is 
that it does not express exactly what Dr. 
Ockenga wanted to say. I find it very 
hard to believe that he would not hold 
that the Resurrection was an historical 
occurrence of 2000 years ago. 

Epwarp J. Younc 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your March 31st number . . . had very 
significant and helpful articles on the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Schenectady, N.Y. Donarp E. Trucr 
DIGNITY OF MAN 

May I tell you how pleased I was with 
the March 3 lst issue. ... I thought... 
“The Problem of Prejudice” was one of 
the finest that I have read in a long time. 
It was as though he were skinning an 
onion as layer by layer he reached into 
the center of this problem of prejudice 
which, at bottom after all, is a failure 
to acknowledge and recognize the essen- 
tial dignity of man that derives from his 
creation. Artuur GILBERT 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
New York, N. Y. 
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A LAYMAN and Ins Faith 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE FIRST MEETING had started. The 
entire bay area had become aware that 
the “pitiful minority” representing Prot- 
estant Christianity had joined hands in a 
united witness for Christ. 

Church and city officials had brought 
words of welcome, and a magnificent 
choir of 1600 voices had stirred the audi- 
ence as they sang, “How Great Thou 
Art,” and later, “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Through all this, a man in a grey flan- 
nel suit had watched from a box seat. 
He seemed only an incidental spectator. 
When the vast audience joined in hymns 
of the Church he did not sing. . . . But 
now the sermon—a message of man’s need 
and of God’s love—was over. There was 
a short invitation, telling of the vital im- 
"portance of accepting the Christ of Cal- 
vary as Saviour and Lord. . . . First to 
walk purposefully forward were a hus- 
band and wife, the latter carrying a 
sleeping child. Then by the tens and 
even by the hundreds came men and 
women, boys and girls—people of every 
social strata and many national and racial 
backgrounds . . . . a sailor holding his 
girl by the hand . . . . on and on they 
came. There was little suggestion of out- 
ward emotion, only determination; and, 
on the faces of some, obvious joy and re- 
lief. Just as the more than four hundred 
were turning into the counselling room, 
the man in the grey flannel suit, accom- 
panied by a distinguished elderly man, 
head high and purpose in his eyes, 
walked forward and took his place with 
the others. 


€ I attended the early meetings of the 
Billy Graham San Francisco Bay Cities 
Crusade, not only because an area stirred 
for Christ is a spiritual stimulus, but also 
because this witness holds a significance 
which has no relation to the statistics, re- 
ports and news stories in the daily papers. 
The great significance of these meetings 
has nothing to do with crowds, with 
sponsorship, or with a personality. Nor 
does it center in this demonstration of 
true ecumenicity in which varying de- 
nominations have joined in a united wit- 
ness for the Lord Jesus Christ, valuable 
as this experience is proving. 

What then is the peculiar importance 
of what is taking place in San Francisco 
during these weeks? It is a matter of 
theological import, and centers in what 
is either uniting or dividing men straight 


across Christendom—the content of the 
message itself. 


We live in a day when almost every 
doctrine of the Christian faith is called 
in question; in a time when many center 
their concern far more in ecclesiastical 
and organizational matters than in the 
Gospel. For that reason San Francisco 
is deeply significant because of the par- 
ticular emphasis of the message. There 
men are being confronted with basic reali- 
ties—sin, righteousness and judgment to 
come. Could anything be more needed in 
our day? Because this foundation has not 
been consistently laid in recent years, so 
many within the Church are floundering 
today, and the Church herself has lost 
some of the influence so sorely needed 
in this age of space and crisis. 

The message being preached in San 
Francisco is nothing new. It has been 
historically believed and clearly affirmed 
in the articles of faith of most of the 
major denominations; it is the Gospel 
which is still relevant for the needs of the 
individual and for society as a whole. 

By some it is said that this message 
lacks intellectual respectability and social 
content. But the Apostle Paul warned 
of preaching with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, affirming that effective 
preaching must be in the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit lest faith be 
placed in the wisdom of men rather than 
in the power of God. How can the claims 
of Christ be presented except before the 
backdrop of man’s sinfulness and the in- 
evitability of God’s judgment? Only then 
can he appreciate the love and mercy of 
God in Christ and the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to those who believe. 

In London a prominent churchman re- 
marked that in his opinion God had 
raised up Billy Graham for the stressing 
of one doctrine above all others: the new 
birth and its inescapable place in the 
Gospel. In a measure this is true, for he 
preaches regeneration as one of God’s im- 
peratives, not as an elective, as the gate- 
way through which all must pass if they 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


{ No one realizes more than Billy Gra- 
ham that effective evangelism is but the 
first step in leading men into the fullness 
of Christian experience. He is first to 
admit that mass evangelism is but one 
of many ways for winning men to Christ. 





€ I studied the faces of those who 
walked forward to make a public decision 
for Christ in San Francisco. God alone 
knows what was in their hearts, but I 
am very sure that for many of this num- 
ber it was the beginning ‘of a new life 
with Christ as a vital reality. As the seed 
of the Gospel was sown some unquestion- 
ably fell on stony ground from where it 
was quickly removed by the emissaries 
of Satan. Others fell in callous hearts, and 
some where there is more preoccupation 
with time than with eternity. But some 
fell on fallow ground where, under the 
gentle nurture of the Holy Spirit, it will 
bring forth an abundant harvest. 

When our Lord was on earth only a 
comparatively few accepted him. But 
those who did went on to win others. 


€ It is not Billy Graham who is being 
tested in San Francisco. Nor is it a par- 
ticular method of presenting Christ. At 
stake is the relevance of the Gospel to 
meet the needs of men and womén who 
live on the edge of eternity. Nearly 1,200 
churches in the bay area believe in both 
the power and relevance of the historic 
message of salvation and have joined in 
this effort. Many of these will reap rich 
rewards, for cold Christians are having 
the fires of their faith and love rekindled 
while thousands of others are meeting 
Christ for the first time. 


« This is a time when the Church should 
restudy her message. According to the 
world’s present physical and spiritual 
birth rate only one person in four will 
become a Christian. It does not solve the 
dilemma to preach universalism, or deny 
the eternal implications of sin, or to ig- 
nore the words of our Lord: “. . . no man 
cometh to the Father but my me.” 

It is urgently important that we return 
to divinely revealed truth and preach it 
without apology, trusting in the power of 
the Holy Spirit to take that message and 
use it for the redemption of mankind. It 
is also vitally important that we who 
name of Christ shall so live 
that we shall honor his name. 


name the 


€ If San Francisco should be used to lead 
to a new realization of the relevancy of 
the old Gospel, it will prove of inesti- 
mable value to the Church and to the 
world to which she ministers. 

At the Cow Palace, and in homes 
across America as people view the tele- 
casts, there will be many thousands who 
will respond. Should a new acceptance 
of the message eventuate in the churches 
of our land it will prove an epochal event. 

L. Netson BELL 
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Billy Graham preaches to the Cow Palace overflow 


A crusade that may be destined to shape the pattern of American Protestantism 
in the latter half of the twentieth century opened in San Francisco’s Cow Palace 
on Sunday afternoon, April 27, before an overflow crowd of more than 18,000. 

With nearly 300,000 advance reservations received a week before opening date, 
the Billy Graham team reported that statistically San Francisco was surpassing every 
other campaign, including New York. Participating churches, counsellors, buses . . . 
all are breaking records: only New York's total budget figure remains unchallenged. 

It was not the size of opening throngs that marked off this Billy Graham crusade 
from previous campaigns, however. What makes San Francisco significant is the 
definite theological shifting and realignment that is taking place. Discussions in 
past weeks at student and faculty meetings in the numerous seminaries and Bible 
schools of the bay area, at pastoral conferences, at denominational and ecumenical 
gatherings and ministerial breakfasts, have moved inevitably toward the burning 
issue: Is the San Francisco Bay Cities Crusade authentic Christianity or is it not? 

By opening day the opinion had crystallized and the lines were being drawn. The 
division was not the one so familiar to America of “liberal” and “evangelical.” The 
yreat central segment of Protestantism was committed to a mass evangelistic effort 
as never before. Twelve hundred churches had responded, 300 more than on 
opening day in New York, and a number of them showing a drive and zeal—not to 
say hospitality—that astonished the Graham team. Endorsements came in from 
councils of churches and denominational offices, though not from all. An attitude 
worthy of note was expressed by the Episcopal Diocese of California in a letter 
urging its clergy and churches to make their own decisions regarding crusade par- 
ticipation: 

“We wish Dr. Graham well, feel a sincere friendship, have a sympathetic attitude 
toward his Gospel message, and pray God’s richest blessing upon his endeavor. . . . 
We urge the prayers of each member of our Communion for him and his forthcoming 
mission in San Francisco.” 

The Presbytery of San Francisco voted its official approval of the crusade. Many 
Methodist churches are working enthusiastically and some are conducting all-night 
prayer meetings with a zeal reminiscent of the days of Wesley. Lutherans also are 
in this crusade far more strongly than they were in New York City, according to 
crusade director Walter H. Smyth. American Baptists and Southern Baptists are 
participating almost to a man. Pentecostals, Mission Covenanters, Salvation Army 
and independents are working side by side. A surprise endorsement came from Oak- 
land’s Lakeside Unity Temple. The numerous minority group churches—Negro, 
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Spanish-speaking, Oriental, are in most 
cases entering vigorously into the cam 
paign. 

No official invitation from bay area 
inter-church bodies was ever received by 
Dr. Graham, but friendly resolutions have 
been forthcoming from the San Francisco, 
Oakland and other Councils of Churches 
Evangelical associations have avoided the 
endorsement issue, but have provided 
much of the effective local leadership of 
the crusade. Thus the executive com 
mittee has brought together such men as 
the Rev. George Bostrom of San Fran 
cisco Mission Covenant and the Rev. 
Ernest Hastings of Oakland’s Melrose 
Baptist Church, to work with Dr. Carl 
Howie of San Francisco Calvary Presb) 
terian and Dr. Earle Smith of the Bay 
Cities Baptist Union, the latter two being 
the co-chairmen. ' 

Concurrently there has been a process. 
of polarization. Denominations and local 
churches which have been considered on 
the liberal side have moved even farther: 
left in an effort to avoid contact with 
Billy Graham. Unitarians, Universalists, 
Congregationalists, Christians (Disciples 
and Friends, with some notable excep 
tions, are staying away from the Cow 
Palace. Within the “old line” denomina 
tions there is some strong Opposition as 
pastors decry the techniques of mass 
evangelism in Templetonian fashion. 

Similarly those churches which have 
been considered on the far right have in 
some cases moved even farther right. Dr. 
G. Archer Weniger of Foothill Boulevard 
Baptist Church (Oakland) has provided 
vigorous leadership for the Opposition 
among the His 
charges against the crusade have been 
directed mainly at (1) “extravagance,” 
(2) “cooperation with modernists” and 
(3) so-called “referrals to Roman Catho 
lic churches” (consistently denied at Gra 
ham headquarters). He has been joined 
by other fundamentalist groups across the 
country who have been increasingly dis 
turbed by Dr. Graham's policy of co 
operative evangelism. 


Conservative Baptists. 


No statement has been issued from the 
Roman Catholic diocesan office, and it 
is presumed that the Roman church has 
chosen to ignore the crusade. 

Will this be simply a jumbo-sized 
With San 
Francisco reporting a Protestant popula 
tion of only five per cent, this hardly 
seems likely. On the other hand, it is ex 
pected that large numbers of church folk 
will be experiencing renewal. Says com 
mitteeman Hastings, 


series of “church meetings?” 


(Cont'd on p. 37 
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Crusade Results 


An estimated 18,000 persons crowded 
into San Francisco’s Cow Palace for the 
opening of the Billy Graham crusade, 
Sunday, April 27. 

Another 5,000 persons were turned 
away at the doors. For these Graham 
delivered a special open-air message. 

Traffic tieups were reported as far as 
six miles from the auditorium. 

The following morning, the evangelist 
addressed a gathering of 700 bay area 
ministers. 

By Tuesday night, the aggregate at- 
tendance figure pushed over the 50,000- 
mark. 

More than a thousand decisions for 
Christ were counted in the first three 
days of the crusade. 


Policy Shifts 


Harvard University gave added recog- 
nition to non-Protestants in two distinct 
departures from tradition last month. 

First, the Harvard Divinity School an- 
nounced the establishment of a profes- 
sorship in Roman Catholic studies. Sub- 
sequently, the university’s Memorial 
Church was opened for use by other than 
Christians. 

Christopher Dawson, British Catholic 
historian and author, was named to be 
the first guest professor of Roman Cath- 
olic theological studies in the Divinity 
School’s 139-year history. The new chair 
was made possible through a gift from 
Chauncey Stillman, a 1929 graduate of 
Harvard. Its purpose is to attract to the 
school scholars and students who can 
contribute a wider understanding of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The university agreed to permit use 
of the church “on certain occasions” for 


private ceremonies by non-Christian 
clergy. 
The decision ended a controversy 


which started when a graduate student 
charged that marriage of a Jewish couple 
in the edifice had been refused. At that 
time, a university spokesman said that 
the marriage had been performed in the 
church by a Protestant minister with a 
rabbi present. 

The church was dedicated in 1932 as 
a memorial to Harvard’s World War I 
dead. Since then it was the policy to 
have a Protestant clergyman present for 
marriages or funerals of non-Christians 
in the church. 

Following the student’s protest, The 
Harvard Crimson, undergraduate daily, 
fed the controversy with stories, editorials 








Deaths: Dr. ]. Howard Williams, 
63, president of Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary, in Fort Worth . . . Dr. John 
Taylor Tucker, 74, Protestant mis- 
sionary leader, in Lisbon . .. Dr. Nyles 
Huffman, director of Air Mail from 
God Mission, in a Mexican plane 
crash ... Dr. Peter MacFarlane, 73, 
rescue mission leader, in St. Paul. 

Elections: As president of Reli- 
gious Newswriters Association, Rich- 
ard Wager, religion editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; as vice presi- 
dents, Miami Herald’s Adon C. Taft, 
Chicago Tribune’s Richard Philbrick, 
Minneapolis Star’s Willmar L. Thor- 
kelson; as secretary, Erik Modean of 
the National Lutheran Council; as 
treasurer, Dolores McCahill of the 
Chicago Sun-Times . . . The Rev. 
Morton W. Dorsey as president of the 
National Holiness Association. 


Appointments: Lillian R. Block as 
managing editor of Religious News 
Service . . . Lorin Whitney as organ- 
ist for the Billy Graham evangelistic 
team . . . Dr. J. Glenn Gould as pro- 
fessor of religion at Eastern Nazarene 


College. 


Awards: To Roy B. Covington Jr., 
religion editor of the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Observer, for “excellence in 
religious news reporting in the secular 
press,” the Religious Newswriters As- 
sociation’s James O. Supple Memorial 





PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 





Award .. . To United Press, the De- 
troit Free Press, and the Medford, 
Oregon, Mail Tribune, the National 
Religious Publicity Council’s “Awards 
of Merits” for distinguished coverage 
of local, national and international re- 
ligious activities. 


Statistics: There are nearly 7,_- 
000,000 Lutherans in the world, rep- 
resenting 32 per cent of Protestant- 
ism, according to the Lutheran World 
Federation. Lutherans in Europe to- 
tal 59,000,000; in the United States, 
8,400,000. 


Rally: To commemorate comple- 
tion of 18 years of broadcasting, 
planned for Madison Square Garden 
June 7 by Jack Wyrtzen, director of 
“Word of Life.” 


Congress: Planned for Madras, 
by Youth for Christ, Jan. 4-10, 1959. 


Groundbreaking: For a $600,000 
Presbyterian ecumenical training cen- 
ter at Stony Point, Long Island, held 
April 19. 


Resignation: Dr. William McCar- 
rell, after 45 years as pastor of the 
Cicero, Illinois, Bible Church. 


Jubilee: Dr. Oswald J. Smith cele- 
brates 50 years in the ministry May 
18. He has been pastor of Toronto’s 
Peoples Church for 30 years. 








and letters dealing with the subject. 

The student newspaper pointed out 
that the church was built with funds so- 
licited from persons of all faiths and 
should be used also for services other than 
Christian. 

The final step came when a group of 
Harvard faculty members entered the dis- 
pute with a petition to Dr. Nathan M. 
Pusey, Harvard president. 

Although the text of the petition was 
never released, a spokesman for the 
group said it contained a request for a 
“tempered revision” of the standing tra- 
dition. 

The resulting decision statement ex- 
plained that in view of the “complex 
society of contemporary Harvard,” pri- 
vate services may be conducted in the 
edifice by an official of an individual's 
own religion providing he is willing to 





do so notwithstanding the church’s essen- 
tially Christian character. 


Ecumenism: A Review 


“Where have we come?” 

The question was addressed to a panel 
of four ecumenical leaders at the tenth 
anniversary meeting of the United States 
Conference for the World Council of 
Churches. 

A long way? Perhaps so, according to 
Methodist panelist Charles C. Parlin, lay 
member of the WCC’s Central Commit- 
tee and chairman of public relations at 
the council’s 1954 world assembly. 

The other members of the panel were 
Dr. Franklin Carl Fry, Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, and Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. 

“People no longer feel confined to their 
denomination,” said Parlin. “They have 
come to feel that through their denomi- 
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nation they are a part of the great ecu- 
menical movement involving all the great 
Christian communities.” 

On the other hand, the three-day meet- 
ing at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
later heard a plea for conversations on 
Christian unity “at the much advertised 
and much neglected level of the grass 
roots.” 

The plea was made by Washington 
Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun, who was 
not on the earlier panel. 

He suggested that laymen should share 
experiences of top ecclesiastical leaders in 
interdenominational understanding. 

The bishop was chairman of the North 
American Conference on “The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek” last year. 

As a preliminary step, he asked denom- 
inations to work together “to bring small 
laymen groups” into local conversation 
with other denominational groups. 


Halt Obscenity! 

The Military Chaplains Association 
asked for a halt to the sale of “morally 
offensive” literature at military bases. 

In a resolution passed at the chaplains’ 
33rd annual meeting in New York, they 
said such literature is “a serious menace 
to the minds and souls of our military 
personnel” and urged support of a joint 
program of armed force chiefs of chap- 
lains to eliminate it. 

The “military ministers” from all three 
major faiths heard addresses by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Republican 
Representative Walter H. Judd of Min- 
nesota, atomic energy chief Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss, and RCA chairman 
David Sarnoff. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, 
minister of National Presbyterian Church 
and an Army reserve chaplain, also was 
on the speakers’ platform, along with 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Catholic arch- 
bishop of New York. 

(Colonel) Elson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. Chaplain (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel) William Golder was re- 
elected executive secretary and treasurer. 


Chain of Prayer 


Some 262 Disciples of Christ churches 
completed a chain of prayer which began 
on New Year's Day. 

Most of the congregations throughout 
the United States, Canada, and Hawaii 
held prayer services consecutively for 24 
hours until Easter. 

The final service was held in the 
chapel of the Disciples Missions Building 
in Indianapolis when prayers were of- 
fered for the activities and personnel of 


the denomination’s work around the 
world. 


30° 





98th SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY 


Hot spring weather with intermittent 
storms greeted commissioners to the 98th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Meeting April 24-29 in this strong- 
hold of Presbyterianism, the clergymen 
and elders, hosted by historic First 
Church, promptly took their cue from 
the weather. If the heat and storms 
generated by the assembly did not match 
nature’s excesses, there were sufficient 
pressure areas in view to maintain a sense 
of expectancy on the floor and in the 
corridors. 

Retiring moderator, Dr. William M. 
Elliott Jr. of Dallas, wasted no time in 
declaring the chief emergency area. In 
his year of travel for the church, he had 
discovered a “rampant . . . form of in- 
dividualism and  congregationalism” 
which was manifesting itself in repudia- 
tion of “constitutional processes” and in 
“hostility” toward the “courts of our 
church, particularly her highest court.” 
The threat was to “‘the peace and unity 
of the church,’” (some delegates quickly 
pointed out that this quotation from 
their ordination vows was incomplete, the 
word “purity” having been dropped). 

Dr. Elliott’s reference was obviously to 
the negative reaction of many to the 
church’s Council on Christian Relations, 
which has been reaffirming the 1954 
General Assembly endorsement of the 
Supreme Court’s outlawing of segrega- 
tion in the public schools. For a week 
the press had been heralding the coming 
battle on the race issue, but when it came 
—on the assembly’s last day—it was in 
terms of an ancient theological debate 
on the nature of the church, the signifi- 
cance of which was missed by many, who 
regarded this simply as a smokescreen. 

Admittedly, the occasion of such a de- 
bate decreed the “loadedness” of both 
sides of the question. The assembly heard 
both the majority and the minority re- 
port from the Standing Committee on 
Christian Relations. The former recom- 
mended the adoption of the report of the 
Council on Christian Relations, the major 
part of which was entitled, “Speaking for 
God—the Prophetic Role of the Church.” 
The argument for this role was based 
upon the traditions of Old Testament 
prophets and on Christ's prophetic office 
as well as on the history of the church, 
which “is impelled to declare the will of 
God for every morally and spiritually 
significant relationship of life.” Thus 
the council proposed through the General 
Assembly certain guiding principles for 
the Christian people of the South. These 


included repudiation of the branding of 
any people as inferior; recognition of the 
Supreme Court decision in question as 
the law of the land, unless “changed by 
legal and constitutional methods;” and 
the necessity for preserving and strength- 
ening the public school system. 

The majority report also asked the 
General Assembly to rule improper the 
use of Presbyterian church ‘buildings for 
schools “designed to circumvent the Su- 
preme Court ruling through the mainte- 
nance of segregation on the basis of race.” 
The report deemed unnecessary a pro- 
vision for moral and material support by 
the General Assembly of “ministers in- 
volved in difficulties in the matter of 
racial reconciliation.” 

There followed the presentation of the 
minority report by a recently-transplanted 
Northerner, Dr. John Reed Miller, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Jackson, 
Mississippi, and former president of 
Knoxville College in Tennessee, a United 
Presbyterian-related Negro institution. 

Exception was taken to the proposed 
continuity between Old Testament 
prophets living under a theocratic system 
of government, and the modern Church. 
The Westminster Confession was ad- 
duced as allowing for no further special 
revelation from God after the completion 
of the New Testament. The Holy Spirit 
works now in the capacity of illumining 
the “completed Word.” The Church's 
“prophetic role” is the declaration of this 
Word. 

Further appeal was made to the Con- 
fession as stating, ““Synods and councils 
are to handle nothing but that which is 
ecclesiastical; and are not to intermeddle 
with civil affairs .. .’” The council's re- 
port was thus declared to be out of 
bounds in calling, in “quasi-authoritative” 
manner, for such as the strengthening of 
the public school system, a matter left 
by the Bible to the individual Christian 
parent. 

With regard to the use of church 
buildings for schools, the report stated 
“primary responsibility for the use of 
church property” to reside in the church 
session. 

The report recalled that the Southern 
Presbyterian Church originally split from 
its parent body over a resolution which 
was “essentially” political. In recom- 
mending the dissolution of the Council 
on Christian Relations, the report dis- 
avowed any leanings towards individual- 
ism or congregationalism, but warned 
against the substitution of “a new authori- 
tarianism of church courts for the author- 
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ity of individual conscience instructed by 
the Word of God” and “the assumption 
of authority by the church over all areas 
of thought and life.” 

Subsequent debate as to acceptance or 
rejection of the minority report proved 
interesting even if it did not rise to the 
level of the highly-regarded reports. 
Southern eloquence seemed to soar more 
easily on this topic than on some others. 
judge L. F. Hendrick of Central Missis- 
sippi Presbytery warned that “interven- 
iion in secular affairs would impair the 
spiritual mission of the church.” 

Hungarian-born William Bonis of 
Austin, Texas, decried the church’s fre- 
quent lag behind the community in ac- 
complishing integration. General Joseph 
B. Fraser of Georgia, speaking against 
the minority report, said the time had 
not yet come in the South for integration, 
but that the problem demanded facing. 

Mississippian James binch was con- 
vinced that the majority report “does not 
the ‘grass-roots’ views of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church.” 

In summary, Dr. Miller warned that 
to break down the confessional safeguards 


represene 


of conscience in social and political mat- 
ters, would be a “start down the road 
which leads inevitably, | feel, to the days 
before the Reformation.” 

The assembly then voted, the count 
revealing the minority report to have 
been defeated, 288 to 124. The majority 
report was then accepted, with amend- 
ments providing consideration tor Oppos- 
ing views and softening slightly proposed 
support of the U.N. 

Thus the crisis was past with little 
apparent bitterness. Lending personal 
charm to his position, newly-elected mod- 
erator, Philip F. Charlotte 
insurance executive and son of a former 
mode Tator, 


Howerton, 


predicted to newsmen that 
this issue would return again and again 
to haunt future assemblies. 

Another election saw the unanimous 
calling of Dr. James A. Millard Jr., for the 
post of stated clerk. If he accepts, he 
will succeed Dr. E. C. Scott, who retires 
fm 3959 after 22 years in this position. 

Occasionally in some of the ceremonies 
wistful sounds were heard on possible 
future union with northern Presbyterians, 
such being considered an affront by 
many, since a majority of the presbyteries 
only recently voted down the proposed 
merger. One said, “We are not trying 
to maintain Southern Presbyterianism as 
such, but we are seeking to preserve 
historic Presbyterianism.” 

Notable on the floor of debate was 
the historic procedure of repeated ap- 
peals to Scripture and to the Westminster 


Confession of Faith. 

There were occasional rumblings in the 
debate on Christian relations that the 
seeds of schism were being sown. 
ever, one minister said that he could 


How- 


put up with “political differences” but 
when the assembly proceeded to tamper 
with the Confession in the manner it had 
done on the divorce question, this was 
a vital issue which could lead to “my 
seeking another fellowship regardless of 
the cost.” 

In point of fact, the assembly had 
voted to amend the Confession of Faith 
and the Book of Church Order to permit 
remarriage after divorce, with the bless- 
ing of the church, when the minister 
has satisfied himself as to proper penit- 
ence for past failure and firm purpose to 
make the new marriage truly Christian. 
Debate at times seemed to equate a 
continuing celibate state with an unfor- 
given condition. 

Present church law allows remarriage 
after divorce only for the innocent party 
in cases of adultery and willful desertion. 
The approved changes now go to the 83 
presbyteries for vote, three-fourths of 
which must give approval for the changes 





Worth Quoting 


Heard at last month’s National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals convention: 

—A telegraphed message from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower which congratulated 
NAE for “playing an important role 
in the life of the nation. Inspired by 
the precepts of the faith, you bring 
strength and direction by the daily 
work of many millions.” 

—“Nine million card-carrying Com- 
munists are winning the world, while 
600 million Christians are losing it.” 
—Billy Graham 

—“Theologians may well keep one 
eye on the stars while keeping another 
eye on the social challenges of imme- 
diate living. Heaven and hell do not 
only exist in outer space, they exist in 
the present state of human living.”— 
Dr. Harold J]. Ockenga, pastor, Park 
Strec Church, Boston. 

—“Revival is not schismatic. God 
offers a revival to the churches as they 
exist.”—]. Edwin Orr, evangelist. 

—“All intervention by a secular state 
in the field of religious education is a 
two-fold travesty of justice. It is inter- 
ference with legitimate private enter- 
prise, and it is state intrusion in the 
field of religion.”—Dr. Mark Fakkema, 
educational director, National Associa- 
tion of Christian Schools. 














in the Confession to become church law. 
The chances for this eventuality are not 
bright, similar tries in the recent past hav- 
ing failed. 

Some point to the fact that issues, such 
as the recent merger-plan, can be decisive- 
ly passed in the assembly only to be de- 
cisively defeated by the presby teries— 
demonstrating that the highest court is 
no longer as representative as originally 
intended. It is also said that the General 
Assembly is losing its features as a “de- 
liberative body” and becoming more like 
a church “convention” with issues being 
pushed through with greater ease. 

Another effort was made to change the 
Confession through a presbytery overture 
to remove what were termed ‘ ‘the harsher 
statements concerning predestination.” 
The assembly, after vigorous debate, up- 
held the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures that the 
overture be rejected. Chairman of the 
committee, Dr. J. N. Thomas of Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, while not 
believing the portions questioned to be 
fully biblical, spoke against tampering 
further with the Confession and thus 
depriving it of inner consistency. Rather, 
he would favor a complete revision of 
the entire Confession or the drawing up 
of a new document, maintaining the old 
as a “guide” and a “monument” of mid- 
seventeenth-century theology. 

One authority said this to be the first 
such expression made on fioor of the 
assembly. It was apparently disturbing 
tosome. On the last day of the assembly 
a commissioner sought passage of a reso- 
lution that the church “does continue to 
stand on the Westminster Confession.” 

But it was too late. 

F.F. 


Psychologists Meet 

Nearly 100 psychologists gathered last 
month for the fifth annual convention of 
the Christian Association for Psychologi- 
cal Studies at Calvin Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

The group will meet next year at Pine 
Rest Christian Hospital, an institution for 
mental patients, also at Grand Rapids, 
according to Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

P.D. Vv. 


Niebuhr Illness 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr was re- 
ported ill to the extent that he was forced 
to cancel engagements. 

The report said Niebuhr’s illness 
not grave, but that “he is under doctor's 
orders to drop all activities for the time 


being.” 
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GREETING CARDS 
For the FINEST in Christmas and Everyday Cards see our NEW LINE. 
Asa SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER we will send 
you our best dollar box of 21 beautiful Christmas Scripture Folders PLUS 
a box of 12 lovely Everyday Scripture Folders for ONLY $1.00. 
Order Blank describing over 100 items will be enclosed. Your Church, 
Missionary Society, School, any other group—or you yourself can easily 
make profits up to 100%. GET STARTED—send $1.00 today. 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 75, SHEPHERDSTOWN, PA, 


Please mention CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


when you write to advertisers. 


The only religious color 


“MAN OF sound film on Greece 
MACEDONIA (16 mm, 30 min.) 


A professionally produced portrayal of 
the struggle for survival of evangelical 
Christianity in Greece —a vital story of 
faith triumphant amid unbelievable hard- 
ships. 


Available on free-will offering basis. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO GREEKS 
P.0. BOX 423. NEW YORK 36. N.Y 


Write 








EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


MYERSTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


EVANGELICAL EMPHASIS 
CONSERVATIVE THEOLOGY 


Chartered by State of Pennsylvania. Train- 
ing for ministers and missionaries leading 
to B. D. Degree or Diploma. * Open to 
students of all denominations. Fall se- 
mester begins September 15. 
For catalogue and information, write: 
DR. K. R. MAURER, Dean 
121 South College Street, Myerstown, Pa. 














BUILD ATTENDANCE 


with Cook’s Full-Color 


Sunday School 


TAKE-HOME 


PAPERS 


Research proves: 


e Cook's Christ-centered papers 
build attendance . . . put the 
Sunday school in the home all 
week 






e Children demand Cook papers 
for their interest-holding con- 
tent. 

e Teachers demand them for 
their Christian teaching values. 


LITTLE LEARNERS 
Illustrated stories loved by 4 
and 5-year-olds. 


MY SUNDAY PAPER 
Colorful content fascinates 6 to 
8-year-olds 


SUNDAY PIX 
Bible stories in pictures hold the in- 


terest of over 1,000,000 Juniors and 
teenagers every week. 


—_—_——— eS = 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 58-CT 


Periodical Division of David C. Cook Foundation, 
& nonprofit organization 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 
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Renewed Effort 


The Protestant Council of New York 
will sponsor a Madison Square Garden 
evangelistic rally May 15, first anniver- 
sary date of the start of Billy Graham's 
New York campaign. 

Graham will greet the rally by direct 
wire from San Francisco. 

Methodist evangelist Joseph Blinco of 
England will deliver the main address. 

Musical guests scheduled to appear in- 
Ethel Waters, Jerome 
Hines, Arthur Budney, John King, and 
Richard Parke. Jab Williams will lead a 
2,000-voice choir. 


clude soloists 


L. N. 


New Crime Record 


Crime in the United States during 
1957 was at an all-time high, according 
to |. Edgar Hoover, FBI director. 

He 
‘. 


2,796,400 crimes were known to police 


announced that an_ estimated 
last vear, an increase of 9.1 per cent over 
the previous record set the year before. 

“This is an extremely hich increase,” 
said Hoover, “and merits the careful at- 
tention of every individual interested in 
a better society.” 

Last year, a record number of 2,068,- 
677 arrests were made by police, with one 
out of eight involving juveniles 17 years 
of age or under. Nearly one-third of all 
arrests involved young people under 25. 


Bold Approach 


Considering current missionary short- 
ages, communist gains, and population 
growth, Park Street Church finds little 
reason to be satisfied with its $250,000- 
a-year missionary program, largest of any 
single congregation in the nation. 

To arouse Christians anew to mission- 
ary responsibilities, the historic church 
adjacent to the Boston Common sponsors 
an annual missionary conference. 

The 19th such gathering, April 25 to 
May 4, featured 60 missions leaders from 
all over the world in public services, 
luncheons, forums, and prayer meetings. 

Dr. Harold J]. Ockenga, pastor, saw 
the opportunity to threefold 
need. He said that the most urgent area 


stress a 


was in the field of literature, with more 
printed material required to counteract 
deluges of communist propaganda. He 
said that the other big needs were more 
missionary personnel and access to pres- 
ently unreachable areas such as lands 
behind the Iron and Bamboo curtains. 

The Park Street Church now supports 
121 missionaries. Ten more candidates 
were to be presented to the conference 
this year. The church first sent out mis- 
sionaries in 1819. 





Baruch on Law 


Statesman Bernard Baruch was ap- 
pearing as a Witness before the Senate 
Finance Committee. He was asked to 
suggest what Congress could do to 
prevent periodic ups and downs in the 
nation’s economy. 





Said Baruch: 


“Yes, pass law changing human na- | 


ture, and make it retroactive to the 





Garden of Eden.” 








Air Time Appeal 


National Association of Evangelicals’ 
Board of Administration carried the gos 
pel broadcasters’ fight against discrimi 
natory air time policies to the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

NAE President Herbert S. Mekeel sub 
mitted board-adopted resolutions which 
call for reports to the FCC by broadcast 


ing stations on time given or sold t 


religious program sponsors. 

The resolutions ask the commission t 
the 
“appropriate action 


examine and consummat 
. embracing 
notification to all stations that qualified 
religious broadcasters must have equal 
opportunity with all other Americans (as 
citizens) in purchasing time any hour ot 
the day or night.” 

The board charged that (1) certain 
stations refuse to offer preferred time fo 
religious broadcasting, (2) these stations 
cover themselves by allocating a small 
amount of sustaining (free) time for r 
ligious broadcasting, and (3) certain sta 
tions are reducing their number of Sun- 
day religious programs. 


reports 


° 


Evidence of Wrath 

An archaeological expedition uncov- 
ered evidence last month indicating the 
destruction of the ancient city of Dothan 
in the period described in Bible history 
as the time of an invasion by Assyrian 
armies. 

The expedition headed by Wheaton 
College Professor Joseph P. Free found 
shattered house walls and broken pot- 
tery among other ruins. 

Professor Free and his wife are among 
11 Americans who have been digging at 
the Jordan site, 60 miles from Jerusalem. 


A Visitor's Report 


“The congregational singing was the 
most phenomenal I have ever heard,” said 
Congressman Brooks Hays after a two- 
hour service in Moscow’s First Baptist 
Church. 

Representative Hays said 1200 people 


jammed the pews for Sunday morning 
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worship, another 800 stood and “other 
hundreds” were turned away. 

The Arkansas Democrat Hew to Mos- 
cow for a four-day stay with Dr. and 
Mrs. Clarence W. Cranford. Hays is 
president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Cranford is presfdent of the 
American Baptist Convention and pastor 
of Washington’s Calvary Baptist Church, 
which is afhliated with both the ABC and 
the SBC. 

All spoke to the congregation through 
an interpreter. Most of the worshippers 
were older women. 

Hays told a Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee hearing upon his return to Wash- 
ington that the liquor problem “is so 
scrious in Russia that Mr. Krushchev has 
taken notice of it himself.” The remark 
was included in testimony given to en- 
dorse a Senate bill which would ban 
liquor advertising in interstate commerce. 

Hays said his trip was financed by the 
Foreign Missions Board of the SBC. 


























First Auca Convert 


The first Auca Indian convert, a girl 
named Dayuma who fled the fierce Ecua- 
dor tribe before its warriors killed five 
\merican missionaries two years ago, was 
baptized as a Christian in Wheaton, Illi- 
nois, last month. 

The girl is a language informant to 
Rachel Saint, sister of Nate Saint, one of 
the slain missionaries. Miss Saint has 
been studying the Auca language with 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators. She and 
Dayuma are to return to Ecuador. Both 
were seen last June on the television pro- 
cram, “This Is Your Life.” 

Dayuma was baptized by Dr. V. Ray- 
mond Edman, president of Wheaton Col- 
lege and one-time missionary to Ecuador. 























LATIN AMERICA 


Tribe Responds 


Preaching the Gospel to Paraguay’s 
Chulupie Indians is a task to test the per- 
severance of any missionary. It took more 
than a decade to produce a convert. 

Is it worth the effort? The North 
American Mennonite Brethren Board of 
Foreign Missions surely thinks so, now 
that 21 Chulupie men have been bap- 
tized into Christian fellowship. More 
than 2,500 persons attended the baptis- 
mal ceremony. 

The Mennonite work among the Chu- 
lupies was begun about 12 years ago. 
Not until about a year and a half ago 
were there definite responses. 

There is only one North American 
inissionary couple present, the Rev. and 




























Mrs. J. H. Franz of Coaldale, Alberta. 
The rest of the missionary staff is made 
up of workers from churches in Para- 
guay. They are also ministering to the 
area’s Lengua Indians. All the workers 
are Mennonites. 





INDIA 


Limits of Witness 


Government workers in India must not 
use their influence to proselytize, warns 
a decree from New Delhi. 

Public employees are free to profess 
and practice any religion in their private 
lives, but they must avoid the connection 
of any such activities with their official 
positions, the pronouncement said. Dis- 
ciplinary action was threatened in case 
of violations. 

The decree added, “Cases of govern- 
ment servants taking part in such activi- 
ties are not likely to occur frequently.” 
One observer said he was not sure 
whether this was a compliment or an 
indictment of Christian witness. 

The announcement was not inter- 
preted as necessarily anti-Christian, for 
it will apply also to Buddhism, which is 
now experiencing revival. The ruling 
may be felt most among Hindus, who 
have often been somewhat careless about 
intermingling official functions with re- 
ligious rites. 








AUSTRALASIA 


Mormon Temple 
The South Pacific’s first Mormon 


temple was dedicated near Auckland, 
New Zealand, last month. 

David O. McKay, president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- day 
Saints, presided over the dedication of 
the million-dollar temple and its adjoin- 
ing college campus which was developed 
at a cost of six million dollars. 


The Latest Method 


The Anglican Board of Missions in 
Australia had to find six missionaries in a 
hurry or close its New Guinea jungle 
outposts. 

Off went a telegram to every unmar- 
ried Anglican clergyman with not less 
than two or more than 10 years service. 
The complete text of the telegram: “Will 
you place your future in the hands of 
your diocese and bishop offering your- 
self for service in the Highlands of New 
Guinea?” 

Nineteen clergymen replied. Five said 
simply, “Yes.” 
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Sung by 


“BEV” SHEA Y 


This meaning-packed number is 


available along with many more on: 


LP-155 BEV SHEA 
(14 songs) 


LP-156 SINGING I GO 
(14 songs) 
12” 3344 RPM L-P Record — 


Bev Shea 
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LEADING IN PUBLIC 
PRAYER 


Andrew W. Blackwood. 
For those who have the re- 
sponsibility of leading in pub- 


~ lic prayer, this practical guide 
“tote » . . ° 

— of help and inspiration shows 
 . that effectiveness in leading 
’ 


2) in public prayer is developed 

from study, counseling, and 
the own 
prayer life. Dr. Blackwood is 
a well-known preacher, 
teacher, and author. $3 


WHAT JESUS 
REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney. 
What Jesus taught about 
God, about Himself, about 
i the Holy Spirit, and about 
prayer. These subjects, as re- 


especially leader's 


corded in the Four Gospels, 
are some of the important 
areas of Christian doctrine 


that 


minister discusses in this col- 





the late Presbyterian 





lection of 16 evangelical mes- 


sages. $2.50 


RABBINIC STORIES 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS AND 
TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. 
Stories, homilies, legends, and 





f 
a 
i 








interpretations from the rab- 
binical tradition—the type of 


material which Jesus studied 
Christian and 


this book will bring a 


“To both 


| in his early life. 


Jew 


new sense of the common in- 





heritance which the Judaeo- 





Christian religion shares.”— 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
$3.50 









Order from your 
bookstore today 
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PULPIT CHRONICLE 


\ History of Preaching In Britain 
R. Webber, 
1952- 
1957. Three volumes. $7.00 ea. 


The 


and America, by F. 


Northwestern, Milwaukee, 


author will hardly need an ex- 


tensive introduction to the clergy of 
America. His previous books, Studies in 
the Liturgy, The Small Church, and 


Church Symbolism are standard in their 
respective ficlds and have won him a 
reputation for sound scholarship com- 
bined with a hich degree of versatility, 
always expressed in limpid prose, with 
Celtic verve and, frequently, in striking 
phrase. 

Mr. Webber, for many years Secretary 
of the Committee on Church Architec- 
ture of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, and editor of The Church Builder, 
is himself a preacher of wide experience 
in the pulpit of a large church in Cleve- 
land. And although he is now listed by 
his denomination as emeritus, he still 
preaches every Sunday. 

These three volumes, containing a 
total of more than 2000 pages, discuss 
the history of preaching in the British 
Isles and in America, much of which has 


never into 


before been gathered one 
place, and little of which, perhaps, has 
ever been so fascinatingly told. 

In the first volume the author tells 
the story of preaching south of the Tweed 
from the time of the original Celtic 
preachers to the present day. His exten- 
sive chapters on the trends and move 
ments of the theological scene provide 
invaluable background for the biographies 
of the many eminent men of the pulpit 
whom he presents 

Among the topics of this volume are 
chapters on the Celtic Church, the Eng 
lish Reformation, the Puritan Age, the 
Evangelical Awakening and the Trac- 
tarian Movement, besides a chapter on 
preaching in Cornwall. 

The second volume treats preaching in 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. The Cove- 
nanters, the Field Preachers, the Marrow 
Controversy, the Evangelical Awakening 
and the Disruption of 1843 are the sub- 
jects of some of its chapters. 

Volume III deals with preaching and 
preachers in America, from Elder Brew- 
ster, who came over on the Mayflower, 
to Gilbert P. Symons, who died in 1956; 
and it contains orienting chapters similar 
to those found in Volumes I and II. 


Webber's work is based for the most 
part on secondary sources. There are som« 
repetitions which are inevitable, perhaps, 
when, after the discussion of an era, the 
biographies of the preachers of that period 
are related. Some sections have been care 
lessly proofread and are consequently 
blemished with more typographical errors 
than should be found in any work of its 
distinctive merit. 

Mr. Webber is 


staunch conservatism. 


well known for his 
He does not slant 
his material. And although he presents 
few biographies of Lutheran preachers 

none at all, of course, in Volumes I and 
Il, he is frankly and honestly a protago- 
nist of the theology of Martin Luther. 
But non-Lutheran Christians interested 
in the field that he covers will find com 
pensation for that circumstance in his 
unconcealed and enthusiastic admiration 
and 


of Calvinistic, Arminian 


even, m 
some instances, Roman Catholic preach 
ers. [hey will delight in the patent es 
sential ecumenicity of Christian love with 
which he regards those not of his own 
denomination who hold the fundamental 
tenets of Webber 


knocked about a bit and knows that there 


Christianity. has 
are often good things and excellent men 
on the other side of the denominational 
fence. And in the present work he has 
gone to great lengths to search some of 
them out. 

Somehow in this trilogy Webber has 
managed to combine the factuality and 
informativeness of a work of reference 
with an eminent degree of entertaining 
and—for most preachers, we should guess 
-fascinating reading. This is the mag 
num opus of its author, a work which 
should find an honored place not onl) 
on the shelves of the libraries of theo 
logical seminaries but also in the studies 
of Christian pastors, young and old, who 
are concerned with the effective preach 
ing of the truths of Holy Scripture. For 
all Christian ministers who are concerned 
with effective preaching, these three vol 
umes should prove a rewarding stud) 
and a powerful stimulus. E. P. Scautzi 


APOSTOLIC RELIGION 
Paul and Jesus, by Herman Ridder- 


bos, Presbyterian and Reformed, 

1957. $3.75. 

Each generation needs a fresh state- 
ment of basic biblical problems in the 
light of contemporary criticism. The re 
lationship of Paul’s preaching and teach- 
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ing to Jesus is one of these problems. 
]. Gresham Machen served his generation 
in this important area of New Testament 
studies in his famous Origin of Paul’s 
Religion. Now Herman Ridderbos, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Kampen 
Theological Seminary in the Netherlands, 
has put the present generation in his 
debt by his recent publication, Jesus and 
Paul. 

Professor Ridderbos is primarily con- 
cerned with the origin and character of 
Paul’s religion, as the subtitle of his book 
indicates. He finds its origin in Jesus’ 
kerygma about himself, and in the procla- 
mation of the early Church. Both are 
important. To bypass the kerygma of 
the early Church is not to do justice “to 
the position which the person of Jesus 
as the Christ assumes within Paul’s 
preaching . . . and to understand the 
faith of the early Christian church with- 
out accepting the factuality of Jesus’ 
Messianic self-disclosure and resurrection, 
brings with it unsolvable historical 
riddles.” 

The primary sources of Paul’s preach- 
ing are revelation, the tradition of the 
Church and the Old Testament. Rid- 
derbos recognizes Hellenistic influences 
in Paul but rejects with good reason the 
reconstructions of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche school which would derive Paul's 
kerygma from the pagan world. It is in 
this regard that Ridderbos enters into 
vigorous debate with Bultmann and his 
Christology. 

The general character of Paul’s preach- 
ing is eschatological. That is, Paul was 
“the proclaimer of a new time, the great 
turning point in the history of redemp- 
tion, the intrusion of a new world aeon.” 
In this heilsgeschichtliche approach Rid- 
derbos finds the answer to the question 
of the relationship between Jesus and 
Paul. Paul’s preaching in essence is “sim- 
ply the expression of what Jesus referred 
to when he spoke of the kingdom of 
heaven being at hand.” 

This is a stimulating book and a solid 
contribution to New Testament theology. 
Its value, especially to American readers, 
is further increased by its constant inter- 
action with the best of European scholar- 
ship. Wa ter W. WeEssEL 


SCHOLARLY COMMENT 


Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians, by 
E. K. Simpson and F. F. Bruce, 
Eerdmans, 1957. 328 pp., $4.00. 
This is the seventh volume now avail- 
able in the New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, whose 
general editor is Prof. Ned B. Stone- 


house. This series has distinguished it- 
self as a standard of scholarly exactness 
and evangelical orthodoxy among those 
who take the Bible as the infallible Word 
of God. 

Mr. Simpson writes the comments and 
notes on Ephesians; Prof. Bruce ex- 
pounds Colossians. Both scholars main- 
tain the Pauline authorship of these 
epistles. Technical problems are confined 
largely to the footnotes. Thus both the 
scholar and the general reader will find 
material suited to their needs. 

Criticisms of this valuable work are 
few indeed. The somewhat elegant style 
of Mr. Simpson’s comments is distracting 
at times. Difficult words abound. On 
page 59, for example, are found such 
words as “mystagogues,” “pharos,” “pyr- 
thonism,” “purlieux,” and a Latin quota- 
tion. It is almost easier to read Paul’s 
Greek than some portions of Simpson’s 
English! We feel also that illustrations 
should have been cited more from the 
Septuagint rather than Greek and Roman 
writers. Modern problems of interpreta- 
tion (such as the dispensational use of 
Eph. 3:5) are sometimes completely ig- 
nored. 

However, there can be no doubt that 
we have in this volume a worthy addition 
to exegetical literature. 

Wick BrooMa.ti 


PRE-EXILIC HISTORY 


Fertile Soil, by Max Vogelstein, 
American Press, New York, 1957. 
137 pp., $3.00. 

This is a concise thought-provoking 
history of the Divided Kingdom from 
Solomon’s death in 933 B.C. (Vogel- 
stein’s date) to the Babylonian Exile in 
586 B.C. Although the subject is highly 
technical and bristles with problems on 
every page, the author's treatment is so 
fascinating that he lures the lay reader 
over the pages without losing him in the 
problems. The expert, on the other hand, 
will not only find the problems, but will 
discern with delight that the author has 
wrestled with them and presented chal- 
lenging, if not always convincing conclu- 
sions. Behind the author’s conclusions, 
whether one accepts or rejects them, can 
be detected original research. 

Moreover, the college student or the 
seminarian will also find this volume an 
eminently suitable text on ancient Is- 
raelite history. Its clear outline by topics, 
its useful maps and its thorough use of 
original and other sources (there are 16 
pages of single spaced notes), and its 
vigorous treatment will not only illumi- 
nate the student, but lend zest to any 
professor's class. 














“Worthy of being 
classed with 
THROUGH GATES 
OF SPLENDOR” 
- *FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 


Land Beyond 
the Nile 


By MALCOLM FORSBERG 


Inspiring, exciting, true account 
of life in the Sudan Interior Mis- 
sion and of a young couple, Mal- 
colm and Enid Forsberg, who 
have dedicated their lives to one 
of the greatest causes of all— 
helping Africa to make the Chris- 
tian way its way. “A first-rate 
piece of missionary writing.’”* I- 
lustrated with photographs and 
maps. $3.95 


Describes the 
life of full 
Christian 
commitment 


One Way 
of Living 


Ry 
GEORGE M. DOCHERTY 


In the warmly personal style for 
which he is noted, Dr. Docherty, 
minister at historic New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., discusses the 
place of conversion in the genuine 
Christian life in a book that ap- 
peals strongly to the intellect as 
well as to the heart. “A splendid 
blending of traditional Scottish 
pulpit ability and the relevance of 
the Gospel to American Life.” 
—DONALD MACLEOD, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. $3.00 


Coming June 11 


They Teach Us to Pray 


By REGINALD E. 0. WHITE 


An ABC of prayer on the spir- 
itual experience of the great men 
of the Bible, culminating in the 
teachings of Jesus. “A book 
of spiritual enrichment.” 

—F. TOWNLEY Lorp. $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER BROTHERS, WN. Y. 16 
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THE VISIBLE WORDS 
OF GOD 


JOSEPH C. McLELLAND. 
This notable volume is the 
first English study of the 
theology of Peter Martyr 
Vermigli (1500-1562), cen- 
tral figure in the great de- 
bate on the Eucharist. Of 
great import to the under- 
standing of Calvin and Eng- 
lish Reformed theology. 
$4.00 


THE GREATEST OF 
THESE IS LOVE 


A. A. VAN RULER. A fresh 
and stimulating study, by 
an original and provocative 
mind, of the N.T. concept 
of love as set forth in I Cor., 
13. $2.00 


EZEKIEL: THE MAN 
AND HIS MESSAGE 


H. L. ELLISON. A schol- 
arly, non-technical study dis- 
playing remarkable insight 
into one of the least under- 
stood prophetic books. $2.50 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
ON EVANGELISM 


J. C. WOLF. A digest in 
Edwards’ own words of his 
sermons and essays which 
are of special value for evan- 
gelism in our time. $2.00 


CHRIST IN OUR PLACE 


PAUL VAN BUREN. The 
first critical presentation in 
English of the Substitution- 
ary Character of Calvin's 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, 
the real key to Calvin’s the- 
ology. $3.00 


PAUL'S USE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


E. EARLE ELLIS. “. . . of 
great value for understand- 
ing the relation between the 
O.T. and the mind of Christ 
as interpreted by Paul... 
a book with genuine claims 


to scholarship.” $3.00 
Times Literary Supplement 
(London) 


WM. B. EERDMANS 


% 

Z publishing co. 
AT YOUR 7 Grand Rapids 3 
BOOKSTORE Z Michigan 








Anyone conversant with the general 
period behind the Book of Kings will 
already be familiar with Max Vogel- 
stein’s chronological studies dealing with 
this period. While all chronologists will 
not agree at all times with the details of 
his reconstruction of this era, the author’s 
thorough familiarity with the field does 
command attention. His chronological 
survey of the Divided Kingdom in the 
framework of the contemporary Near 
Eastern scene at the end of the book will 
be a valuable feature, enhancing the 
general brevity and lucidity of treatment. 

Vogelstein still holds to the existence 
of Benhadad I, II and III. The reviewer 
maintains with W. F. Albright that the 
Melcarth Stele of Benhadad recovered 
from the Aleppo region of North Syria 
in 1941 argues for the identity of the 
so-called Benhadad I and Benhadad II 
(see Israel and the Aramaeans of Damas- 
cus, James Clarke, London, 1957, pp. 59- 
61; 141 £.). This evidence, however, 
has not been accepted by all scholars. 

Dr. Vogelstein’s reinterpretation of the 
contemporary Assyrian records is stimu- 
lating, as well as his observations on the 
Zakir Stele and the Mesha Stone. The 
book simplifies an exceedingly complex 
period. The author is to be congratulated 
for his ability to say much in few words. 

Merritt F. Uncer 


HANDBOOK OF EVIDENCES 


Archaeology and the Old Testament, 
by J. A. Thompson, Eerdmans, 
1957. $1.50. 

It will be difficult to find anywhere 
else, in such brief compass, so much 
valuable material on the foremost subject 
in biblical studies. The author, who is 
a professor in the Baptist Theological Col- 
lege of New South Wales, Australia, is 
not a career archaeologist. Yet he has pro- 
vided a collection of the most pertinent 
evidence from competent sources. He has 
also avoided extremes of interpretation of 
the facts. 

The date of the Exodus from Egypt 
has long been a topic of discussion. 
Thompson presents a series of convincing 
arguments both from the Bible and from 
archaeology for a date about 1300 B.C. 
The encouraging feature is that he does 
it, not by discounting the statements of 
the Bible, but by seeking to show their 
consistency. 

At certain points the author has shown 
how archaeology clears away some ob- 
scurities in the King James Version, in- 
dicating also that the Bible is an accurate 
source of ancient geography. For ex- 
ample, the King James Version, in I 
Kings 10:28, tells us that Solomon “had 


horses brought out of Egypt and linen 
yarn” (Hebrew QWH). Recent study 
has shown that QWH or Que, was a 
district in Asia Minor from which horses 
were procured (p. 84). According to the 
King James Version of II Kings 7:6, the 
Syrians fled from Israel because they 
thought they heard the sound of Hittite 
and Egyptian forces. It is now known 
that there was a land of Musur north of 
Palestine, and a proper reading would be 
“Hittite” and “Musurite.” The mis- 
understanding in the Authorized Version 
was natural enough, since the Hebrew 
root for Egypt was MSR. The combina- 
tion of Musurites with nearby Hittites is 
undoubtedly more accurate, 
(p. 101). 

Joseph is described on p. 37 as “vizier” 
of Egypt. Some doubt has been cast upon 
this view by recent studies. Joseph may 
very well have been second only to 
Pharaoh in his ministry as supervisor of 
granaries. 

On the whole, this is an excellent 
handbook for the student of the Bible, 
whether pastor or layman. 

Davin W. Kerr 


ANTHOLOGY OF MYSTICS 


Late Medieval Mysticism, edited by 
Ray C. Petry, Westminster Press, 
1957. 424 pp., $5.00. 

This thirteenth volume of the Library 
of Christian Classics consists of selections, 
none newly translated, from Bernard, the 
Victorines, Francis, Bonaventura, Lull, 
Eckhart, Rolle, Suso, Catherine of Siena, 
van Ruysbroeck, Theologia Germanica, 
Nicolas of Cusa, and Catherine of Genoa. 

The editor notes that asceticism is the 
normal source and accompaniment of 
mysticism. Thus most of the mystics 
were monks. 

In spite of this unhealthy and un- 
scriptural mode of life, mystics some- 
times write intelligibly and their thoughts 
are profitable, e.g. Bernard On the Love 
of God (p. 54). The selection from 
Ramon Lull is not so much mystical as it 
is a fanciful though serious plea for the 
study of foreign languages in preparation 
for missionary work. 

Francis, on the other hand, shows his 
Mariolatry; and the Victorines are in- 
tolerably allegorical. So is Eckhart, who 
wrote, “Why did Christ say, Martha, 
Martha, naming her twice? Isidor says 
there is no doubt that prior to the time 
when God was man he never called any- 
one by name lest any should be lost 
whom he did not name and about whom 
it was doubtful. Christ’s calling I take it, 
means his eternal knowing. . . . Why did 
he name Martha twice? He meant that 
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every good thing, temporal and eternal, 
destined for creature, was Martha’s. The 
first ‘Martha’ stood for perfection in tem- 
poral works; the second one for her 
eternal weal” (pp. 194-195). 

The selections are good examples of 
the travesty of Christianity effected by 
monasticism, mysticism, and Romanism. 
The volume has carefully prepared in- 
dexes. Gonpon CLarK 















GOLDEN GATE 
(Cont'd from p. 28) “If Billy Graham 


chooses to evangelize our church mem- 
bers, it may just prove that he is more 
perspicacious than we are.” 

San Francisco’s gay front, as is well 
known, conceals a host of serious moral 
problems. Along Market Street as the 
crusade opened could be found wide di- 
versity of recreation: the casual who 
looked upon it as a vast joke, the indif- 
ferent, the civic-minded who saw it as 
an “influence for good,” the fugitive from 
God who looked upon it as something 
to be avoided like his conscience, the 
curious and the spectacle-conscious, the 
alcoholic who paused between bars to 
express a wild hope, and the man whose 
lips were moving in prayer for Graham. 

Will the crusade bring real revival? 
Hard-working pastors, cranking out hand- 
bills and arranging bus rides, gathered to 
pray at their weekly meetings and ad- 
mitted that the divine fire had not yet 
fallen; something was missing. Mass 
evangelism is new to the bay area, and 
many pastors and people who are willing 
enough simply don’t know what to do, 
and are leaning heavily on the team. 
[here are others, however, who are re- 
porting conviction and tears at their cot- 
lage prayer meetings, and are calling for 
more prayer. 

Perhaps a typical pastoral attitude was 
expressed by the Rev. Hugh David Bur- 
cham, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland: “I have been concerned with 
the staid aspect of my congregation. I 
hope this Crusade will bring a new 
warmth to my people. Even if we get no 
new additions—and I am confidently ex- 
pecting that we will—it would be worth 
our participating if only some of our 
members can get recharged by the Spirit.” 


S. E. W. 


















Covering the crusade for CurisTIANITY 
Topay is Dr. Sherwood E. Wirt, Presby- 
terian minister and former newspaper 
correspondent. Dr. Wirt, editor of a book 
titled Spiritual Awakening, holds a Ph. D. 


from the University of Edinburgh. 


























MINISTERS NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE AND DISCOUNT 


America’s religious personnel are saving 

large sums annually—on the purchase 

of appliances, autos, television, furni- 

ture, clothing, sporting goods, church 

am, etc. Write today for infor- 
on 





TELL US, PLEASE 

















Answers to SERVING OVER 12,000 MEMBERS 
cat ais 213-B Caroline Office Building 
Life's Great — P.O. Bex 9361 Raleigh, N. C. 
Questions ae he ee ee 
Please mention Cunisrianity Topay 
when you write to advertisers. 
CHARLES J. | — 


_4 WOODBRIDGE 


People 60 to 80 > 
Tear Out This Ad 


. and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN OF KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year , 
of birth. Mail to Old American 
Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L516N, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sound, Scriptural replies 
to forty basic questions con- 
cerning Christian life and doc- 
trine. An ideal gift for the 
graduate . .. a helpful book for 
believers and non-believers of 
all ages. $2.00 


At yeur bookstore 
Liye, FLEMING HH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


SEEHOLY LAND, NOW! 


Fourth Summer Odyssey leaves June 16; includes Mt. 
Sinai, Thebes, Babylon, Petra plus Europe. Fifth | 
Christmas Pilgrimage leaves Dec. 5. Conducted by 
Bible professors; free lectures, budget priced, time 

payments. Bible Lands Seminars (phone 3751) 
Box 3-C, Wilmore, Ky. 
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In demand with pupils because / Pre Betyg Bible-time 
these ‘‘papers with a purpose”’ are: /, me heoouee 












e vibrant with stories about 
people and things that show 
Christ’s power today y 

e written in straight-to-the-point / 
language that’s easilyunderstood 

e colorful and catch their eye 


Sunday School Papers 


Primary Days 
for 6-8-year-olds 


baMmetssastehate| 





In demand with teachers My counseuer ~Se/ 

because these colorful papers vaanaile 
e are attractively styled in modern j 
design / 


e are packed with illustrations to A 
make Bible truths live - 
e exalt Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord 


Power 
for teen-agers 
and adults 
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PRESS CITY a......:.. 0 
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SCRIPTURE PRESS bebke CIP. 58 
1825 College Avenue, Wheoton, Iilinois 
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never drink alcoholic beverages 





you are probably a better friend, better citizen, better churchman, parent, in better 
health mentally, physically and spiritually—in short—a better person because you 


abstain. 


We Know that you are a better driver if you don’t drink. Recent studies prove this. 


Good drivers who don’t drink are safer drivers—have fewer, less costly accidents. 








It is for just such drivers that the Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company was formed. In 
ten short years over 200,000 non-drinking drivers have joined Preferred Risk to save money 
and lend their support to the cause of temperance. If you are a non-drinker, we invite you to 
join them in insuring with Preferred Risk Mutual, the first auto insurance company for non- 


drinkers only. 

















NO MEMBERSHIP FEES—NO POLICY FEES—NEW, BROADER Preferred PLUS Policy 
10% ADVANCE DISCOUNT if “claim-free” for past two years. ADDED SAVINGS ON RENEWALS 


on Preferred Risk Merit Reduction Plan for continued “claim-free” driving. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on your Auto Insurance for Non-Drinkers. 
























































Preferred Rish Mutual insurance Company, 


6000 GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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| 

| My Auto 

Name Occupation _._____CT-58 | Insurance Expires: 
IF YOU | Address Month ‘ee 
QUALIFY city State Day 

Model & 
Send Make of Car Year Body Type. Year 

‘ PRINCIPAL | ALL OTHER DRIVERS |NO. CARS IN 

this coupon . Use | C Business — (7 Pleasure Steen j SELF DRIVER I «62 © 3._- |HOUSEHOLD 
for information ; oe Agel 

j Car ) To and from work______ | (Circle ) Sex? 
Now! —> miles one way. this car) Married? 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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REVIEW OF 


"a Religions Thoushe 


ls THERE A CONFLICT between Christian- 
ity and science? This is a question which 
has engaged the attention of scholars, 
both Christian and secular, ever since the 
time of the Copernican revolution, and 
the debate continues today with, if any- 
thing, renewed vigor. Critics of Chris- 
tianity show no signs of forgetting that 
Galileo was condemned by an authori- 
tarian church for his advocacy of the 
Copernican system—though they do not 
so readily remember that many of the 
church leaders of that day were con- 
vinced in their own minds that Galileo 
was right, but felt powerless to oppose 
the official machine of the Roman Inqui- 
sition. A most interesting book by Giorgio 
de Santillana on the Trial of Galileo has 
recently been published (London, 1958) 
and gives a full and very fair account of 
the whole sorry business. Little wonder 
that Galileo, who always protested that 
he was a loyal and dutiful son of the 
church (what else could he do?), was 
filled with frustration as he sought vainly 
for recognition and the acceptance of 
views the truth of which he was denied 
any opportunity of demonstrating to his 
accusers. Little wonder that he should 
have complained that “of all hatreds 
there is none greater than that of igno- 
rance against knowledge.” His chagrin 
was not diminished by the realization 
that the Commissary General of the in- 
quisitorial court which tried him was 
persuaded of the rightness of the accused 
man’s views, yet was ineluctably caught 
up in the authoritarian machinery of his 
high office. 


€ The scientific doctrine of Galileo has 
long since been embraced by church as 
well as state and the Ptolemaic world- 
view disowned. Nobody now believes 
that the earth is the fixed central point 
of our solar system. But it does not 
follow from this that science is always 
right; indeed, it follows that science may 
be persistently wrong, as was the case 
for centuries during which the Ptolemaic 
interpretation continued unchallenged 
(and Galileo had scientific as well as 
theological opponents!), and as was the 
case, to take another example, with be- 
liefs concerning spontaneous generation 
until Louis Pasteur demonstrated in the 
middle of the last century that all life 


comes from previous life of the same kind 
—a conclusion which has been amply 
confirmed by the development of the 
science of genetics. In every age there is 
a disposition to regard “modern science” 
as unassailable and authoritative, as 
though it has already spoken a final word. 
Christians, therefore, must treat the orac- 
ular pronouncements of science with 
caution and discernment; otherwise they 
may find themselves sharing an embar- 
rassment similar to that of Emil Brunner 
who, having accepted the view that 
“modern science” precluded the possibil- 
ity of there being, as Scripture foretells, 
a catastrophic end to our world, now finds 
it necessary to retract that opinion. 


€ Far more radical is the approach of 
Rudolf Bultmann whose “demythologi- 
zation” of Scripture involves the ruthless 
eradication of every supernatural element 
from the Christian faith, on the ground 
that “modern science” has shown our 
world to be a closed system which will 
not brook intervention “from without,” 
such, for example, as that implied by the 
doctrines (when literally understood) of 
the incarnation, resurrection, ascension, 
and ultimate return of Christ (see in 
particular the volume Kerygma and 
Myth, London, 1953, and also my Tyn- 
dale Lecture Scripture and Myth, Lon- 
don, 1956). This represents a complete 
capitulation to the supposed authority of 
“modern science” which, however, is 
scarcely modern any more; for Bultmann, 
as John Macquarrie says, “is still obsessed 
with the pseudoscientific view of a 
closed universe that was popular half a 
century ago” (An Existentialist Theol- 
ogy, London, 1955, p. 168). 


€ In his book Modern Science and 
Christian Beliefs (New York, 1955) A. 
F. Smethirst (whose untimely death a 
few months ago removed a familiar figure 
from the convocation of Canterbury) 
maintained that “the antithesis between 
religious knowledge on the one hand 
and scientific knowledge on the other is 
. a completely false one,” since “re- 
ligion by its very character must be con- 
cerned with the whole of reality, includ- 
ing the entire natural world and every 
of material or spiritual existence” 


(pp. 71 £.). E. L. Mascall, another re- 





cent contributor to the contemporary de- 
bate, points out that “when people de- 
clare themselves unable to accept the 
Christian religion because of the outlook 
of science, the science involved very fre- 
quently turns out to be the now largely 
abandoned science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (Christian Theology and Natural 
Science, London, 1956, p. 32). 


On the assumption that “the spirit of 
mutual respect for both science and 
Scripture preserves us from any charge 
of being anti-scientific or blindly dog- 
matic or religiously bigoted,” Bernard 
Ramm declares that “we must be as ready 
to hear the voice of science as we are of 
Scripture on common matters” (The 
Christian View of Science and Scripture, 
Grand Rapids, 1954, p. 32). It is some- 
what astonishing to find a Christian 
apologist contending that “if the theo- 
logian and the scientist had been careful 
to stick to their respective duties, and 
carefully to learn the other side when 
they spoke of it there would have been 
no disharmony between them save that 
of the non-Christian heart in rebellion 
against God” (p. 58)—as though the non- 
Christian heart in rebellion against God 
were not the radical cause of all conflict 
between science and theology (and as 
though it were the scientist who always 
had the rebellious heart)! This, in fact, 
is the really crucial issue, for it is the 
revolt of the proud human mind against 
God, the Sovereign Creator of the uni- 
verse, whose mind conceived the whole 
design of the order of the natural realm 
and is therefore the sole ground of all 
true knowledge and science, that cor- 
rupts unregenerate man’s understanding 
of things in their ultimate, that is, their 
most important, significance. That man 
may know certain things in connection 
with their proximate significance none 
will deny, but that he may know any- 
thing in its ultimate significance is im- 
possible so long as he refuses to glorify 
God as God. And that is the nemesis 
which dogs all the science and all the 
philosophy of the unredeemed intellect. 

Whether our contemporary would-be 
reconcilers of science and theology have 
succeeded in their object is certainly open 
to question. One suspects that in their 
acceptance of evolutionism, of the possi- 
bility of the formation of life from lifeless 
matter, and of the doctrine of progress 
by means of fortuitous and unpredictable 
mutations in the genetic structure, they 
are, after all, marrying the spirit of this 
age and will find themselves widowed in 
the next. Pai Enccumse HucHes 
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